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wTo er: S OF THE DAY 


TRAPPING OHIO LAWMAKERS 


BOVE a doorway in a Columbus hotel hangs a picture of 
A a boy interrupted in the pleasant occupation of robbing 
a crow’s nest by the sudden swooping attack of the old 
pirds. The picture bears the title “Caught in the Act.” To 
this room, it appears, certain unsuspecting Ohio Senators and 
Assemblymen have been for weeks in the habit of resorting for 
the purpose of quoting the market price of their legislative 
otes—ranging from $200 to $500—to three Burns detectives 
disguised as lobbyists, while behind the door a dictagraph re- 
corded every incriminating word. Whether the title of the 
picture had any psychological bearing upon the event we are 
not told, but finally one of the legislators became uneasy and 
raused the arrest of the supposed Jobbyists on a charge of 
bribery. Then the three detectives stept forward with the 
evidence they had collected, and the country found itself gasp- 
ing over another legislative scandal. “ Never, in all my long 
experience in hunting down graft,” declares Detective W. J. 
Burns himself, according to a Columbus correspondent of the 
Toledo Blade (Rep.), “ have I discovered such rotten conditions 
br obtained such a mass of evidence.” Attorney-General 
Hogan, another dispatch tells us, asserts that the revelation 
involves about fifty members, and he believes there is enough 
vidence to send half that number to the penitentiary. In- 
fictments are being found by the Franklin County grand jury, 
ind in the mean time both Houses of the Ohio legislature have 
passed a bill making the penalty for selling legislation in that 
state at least ten years in the penitentiary. 
It was only after the corruption of some of the members of 
ih @ Ohio legislature had become notorious, declares Detective 
Burns in astatement to the New York World, that a committee 
f prominent citizens took it upon themselves to employ his 
ency to turn on the light. That the developments are not 
together a surprize in Columbus is admitted by The Ohio 
bate Journal (Rep.) of that city, which remarks that the 
rosecutor will now be expected “ to do his duty with vigor and 
ourage.” And the Columbus Dispatch (Ind.) concurs in the 
ollowing words: 


“The legislative bribery charges can be asurprize to nobody 
ho has observed the course of events throughout this session. 
he disposition of members to break campaign pledges to the 
tople has been notorious and, in the case of measures proposed 
ind advocated for the public good, there has been obstruction 
hich could not be explained adequately except as the result of 
mproper motive or corrupt design. 


“The story of the detectives, which, of course, has yet to be 
substantiated, offers the most credible explanation of the situ- 
ation. It will account for many of the hold-urs in the legisla- 
tive program—the failure of the uniform text-book bill and the 
tampering with the utilities measure and others. It offers a 
sane, if humiliating, explanation of the conduct of a number 
of members which has become a public scandal; and it is in 
harmony with common comment of street and lobby that there 
are men in this legislature who prostitute their office by selling 
themselves to all comers. . 

“The present need is for a probe that shall sink deep and 
without mercy into the corruption the detectives have located.” 


Among other Ohio papers commenting in the same tone are 
the Cleveland Leader (Rep.) and Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.). 
Says the latter paper: 


'*There is no longer any doubt that the bribery investigation 
at Columbus will be one of the notable political scandals of a 
generation that has not been lacking in notability of this kind. 
Ohio can not come out of the mess wholly unsmirched, but by 
bringing to punishment every guilty man the State may suffer 
less in loss of good name than have other commonwealths placed 
in similar plight. ...... ' 

“The security of American government demands that the 
legislative bribe-taker be handled without thought of mercy. 
There can be no confidence in government as long as there is 
suspicion of corruption, and lack of confidence in a govern- 
mental system logically tends toward anarchy. The safety of 
society as well as the honor of the State makes imperative a 
prosecution that shall leave no loophole for suspicion of laxness. 

“ Altho the proceedings will have no national bearing, they 
will be watched with great interest by the nation. Thedisgrace 
of one of the States is indirectly the disgrace of all. More- 
over, the indications are that so many individuals will be im- 
plicated that the case will assume a magnitude not often 
equaled. As has often been remarked in cases of this kind, 
Ohio is itself on trial, and must prove its innocence by punish- 
ing the guilty.” 


Turning to papers outside the State we find the Brooklyn 
Eagle (Ind. Dem.) remarking pessimistically that the Ohio 
legislature “ doesn’t differ much in its ethical ideas from the 
legislatures of other States,” because in practically all of them 
“bribes, disguised or undisguised, are taken by a percentage 
of the members to push legislation or to kill legislation.” “The 
State legislatures are everywhere used to a greater or less ex- 
tent by mercenary men,” declares the Hartford Times (Dem.), 
“who obtain seats in such bodies to exact bribes from business 
men for exemption from vicious State interference.” And the 
same paper adds: “ This method of gaining wealth is now a vast 
American industry, carried on more ruthlessly in some States 
than others. Nowhere, probably, are the occupations of the 
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LET NO GUILTY MAN ESCAPE! 


—Heaton in the Chicago Inter Ocean. 


TWO VIEWS OF UNIONISM AND DYNAMITE. 


legislator and the highwayman more successfully combined than 
in the Ohio State capital.” The New York World (Dem.) 
points out that such corruption almost always, even as in the 
present case, involves not only the party in power, but the 
minority party as well, and that therefore any effective effort 
to crush it must be non-partizan. “There are enough honest 
men everywhere to break the strangle-hold of corruption,” it 
urges, “ but they must act together.” Several papers suggest 
that the revelations will advance the political stock of Governor 
Harmon, whose measures have been constantly stranding on 
mysterious shoals of opposition in the present legislature. 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) raises what seems to 
be a solitary protest against the methods used to uncover 
this Ohio scandal. “To induce men to commit crime in order 
to catch them at it,” declares this paper, “is not a method 
of detective procedure that is approved in this country.” 
Further : 


“If the detectives have evidence that others than themselves 
have bribed members of the Ohio legislature, they may justify 
their labors and make out a case. That does not appear. Ac- 
cording to the published statements, they have made themselves 
suborners of bribery. Subornation of perjury is in this State 
a felony punishable by twenty years’ imprisonment. How the 
methods of Mr. Burns’s detectives will be judged under the 
laws of Ohio and by the courts of Ohio remains to be seen, but 
we can not believe that Governor Harmon is overjoyed at the 
results of the proceeding undertaken in his behalf by his 
friends.” 

This method amounts to “ fighting the devil with fire,” admits 
the Brooklyn Eagle, “but past experience has shown that he 
can not be fought effectively without fire.” “If the Ohio idea 
is extended to other States,” the Brooklyn paper adds, “ it may 
go far toward revolutionizing the way in which State laws are 
made.” “If some of the representatives of the people of Ohio 
are ordinary grafters,” remarks the New York Globe (Rep.), 
“the way in which they were caught is of minor importance.” 
The sale of the delegated power of the people to the highest 
bidder, it goes on to say, “is nothing less than treason.” 

The accused Ohio legislators, dispatches tell us, deny the 
charges against them, in many instances explaining their 
dealings with the supposed lobbyists by saying that they were 
acting with the expectation of trapping the trappers, and with 
no illegal motive. The remark of one of the detectives when 
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WHILE THE WORKER DREAMS. 


—Sloan in the New York Call. 


arrested at the instigation of Dr. George S. Nye, a Represent- 
ative from Pike County, was: “The doctor didn’t get wise 
quick enough.” 





MISGIVINGS ABOUT MEXICO 


AS ANARCHY now gathered such headway in Mexico 

H as to baffle even the united power of Diaz and Madero? 
This ominous question seems to have suggested itself 

to many an American editor as he compared the rose-colored 
daily dispatches about the peace negotiations with the contem- 
poraneous reports of battles, brigandage, the murder of 
foreigners, and warnings to Americans to take their families 


out of the country, which continued to pour in from various | 


sections in spite of the fact that an armistice had been officially 
proclaimed by both sides. Thus “ the most sinister phase of the 
situation,” in the opinion of the Cleveland Leader, is “ the swift 
sliding down into brigandage, the easy relapse into chaotic and 
anarchistic conditions, and the lack of any informed and reso- 
lute public opinion in a grave crisis.” These things, says the 
Cleveland paper, “ cause deep distrust of the capacity of the 
Mexican people for orderly and efficient self-government.” 
The gravest fact revealed by the civil war, it goes on to say, 
is “the incompetence and demoralization, not merely of the 
Government, but of the people behind the Government.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer is also moved to doubt whether 
there is on either side “ any one man with enough energy and 
ability and strength to take hold of the situation and to hold 
in check the forces of destruction which are being allowed to 
get so absolutely out of hand.” There was a time, it adds, 
when General Reyes could have saved the day, but that time, 
it fears, has passed. “It is now certain that the situation is 
beyond the control of any party,” reported a Mexico City cor- 
respondent of the New York Times on May 3; and he went on 
to tell of a condition of anarchy prevailing in the interior of 
the States of Puebla, Morelos, Guerrero, Durango, Sonora, and 
Coahuila, “ and in sections of nearly every other State in the 
Republic, with the exception of Oaxaca and Chiapas and the 
Federal District.” But “this may be,” he added doubtfully, 
“ the proverbial darkness before the dawn.” From the editorial 
columns of the same paper we learn that “ business throughout 
Mexico is practically suspended, smelters are idle, factories 
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INSURRECTOS PREPARING TO BURN A BRIDGE. 





AFTER THE BRIDGE WAS BURNED. 


TRAVEL MADE DIFFICULT IN MEXICO. 
The problem of restoring order in Mexico is complicated by the widespread wrecking of railroads and cutting of telegraph wires. 


shut down, railway communication hampered by the destruc- 
tion of bridges, and telegraph wires cut.” “ Mexico is indeed 
in a perilous state,” declares The Times. Among other papers 
which find the Mexican situation peculiarly disquieting are the 
New York Journal of Commerce and Wall Street Journal, the 
New Orleans Picayune, and the Philadelphia Record and Public 
Ledger. The last-named paper explains that our Southern 
neighbor is now reaping the fruit of “ the anomalous position 
which it has held during the entire Diaz régime.” Thus— 


“Mexico has prospered amazingly under the strong control 
and guidance of a military despot, but, having been given the 
name without the substance of freedom and self-government, 
there has been little or no opportunity for the training of the 
people in the exercise of liberty or in the practise of self-rule. 
It has been a Republic in name only, a federation of States 
which knew not the reality of local self-government nor even 
the meaning of the term ‘ federation.’ The result has been 
that dissent has been left no recourse but revolt, no form of 
protest has been open but that of war against the constituted 
authorities. 

“Thus it has come about that Diaz, who deserves well of his 
people if ever a modern autocratic ruler can be justified in his 
autocracy, is ending his career rejected and condemned by his 
people, a sorry ending to a life of labor for the establishment 
of order and prosperity in his country. He will leave but a 
poor foundation upon which to build a new superstructure of 
government based, as it must be to a great extent, upon Latin 
ideas of political economy and administration. American 
methods may, in time, filter through and secure acceptance in 
Mexico, but that is not going to be a matter of a few months 
or years. Unless the followers of Madero develop totally un- 
expected powers of organization and direction, or unless they 
contemplate no more than the substitution of new actors on the 
stage, new agents to pull the strings of the marionettes to be 
set up, Mexico may look forward to a long probation in lead- 
ing strings, and the United States to a prolonged tutelage 
which will test the patience, ability, and good faith of its 
Government.” : 


Perhaps, suggests the Springfield Republican, “democracy 
must still wait on that development of a middle class in Mexico, 
whose absence has created the most difficult of the nation’s 
Political problems.” The New York World, however, thinks 
that the ability for self-government will follow closely upon 
the heels of free speech, which “has been the beginning of 
liberty in all lands.” Yet Washington is troubled, according to 
adispatch from that city, by fears that the United States may 
even yet be forced to intervene. To quote this correspondent: 

“The system of law and order is disrupted, and the Mexican 


Government is almost in a state of liquefaction. 
“Despite the fact that this all points toward the ultimate 


necessity of intervention by the United States for the restora- 
tion of order and the establishment of a stable Government, 
President Taft is still hopeful that something may develop 
which will avoid this eventuality. He reiterated this evening 
what he has said several times recently—that he will not order 
any troops into Mexico on his own motion and that Congress 
will have to direct intervention before any step toward it is 
taken by him. The President is extremely loath to take such 
action, and will not discuss it even as an ultimate possibility 
further than to declare that it will not be vndertaken except 
on the direction of Congress.” 


“Unbelievable pressure,” declares The Wall Street Journal, 
“is being brought to bear on the Administration, on Congress 
and on newspapers to bring about such intervention, and the 
motives for such pressure are of the most sinister character.” 
It goes on to say: 


“ About all that a Mexican hates worse than an American is 
two Americans. The fact is there, and it is as well to recog- 
nize it, because it means that every Mexican would join arms 
in resentment at American interference. We could unquestion- 
ably settle the domestic differences in Mexico; but we would 
have a job on our hands which would make the campaign in 
Cuba look ike a summer picnic. The only parallel in modern 
history would be the British intervention in Egypt in 1882, with 
its tremendous chain of consequences. Nothing could be easier 
than getting into Mexico. The problem of. getting out again 
would appal greater administrators than this country has ever 
produced. 

“This ought to be obvious, but self-interest will blind itself 
to anything. Our investments in Mexico are unquestionably 
large—-probably twice as large as even those of Great Britain. 
They include mines, railroad concessions, and other valuable 
developed and undeveloped projects, to say nothing of banking 
interests of a most extensive character....... 

“ Added to these influences are the manufacturers of warlike 
stores of all sorts, who would revel in an opportunity to sup- 
ply the United States on terms like those extorted during the 
Spanish War. They know, if the public does not, that it would 
take a quarter of a million American soldiers to occupy Mexico 
effectively, with all that this implies. 

“Besides this, the inevitable political complications with 
other countries are to be feared. Every Latin Republic to the 
South would be in a blaze. The temptation for European in- 
fringement of the Monroe Doctrine, with the hands of the 
United States tightly tied in Mexico, would be enormous. As 
for the cost of such intervention, the military part of it might 
be represented by the land operations of the Spanish War mul- 
tiplied by ten; while an indefinite occupation of Mexico would 
make the millions spent upon the administration of the Philip- 
pines look trifling by comparison. 

“The condition is critical, and every lover of peace and good 
order should be alert to seize the first wretch who attempts to 
throw a match into such a powder magazine.” 
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THE NEW JINGOISM. 
We don’t want to fight, and by jingo, since we don’t, 
We've got the money, men, and ships, but you can bet we won’t! 
—tTriggs in the New York Press. 


ENTANGLING 


ECHOES OF ’6l 


NE BY ONE, the opening events of the Civil War are 
() being reviewed in the columns of the daily and weekly 
press, as the successive semi-centennial days pass. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the firing on Fort Sumter, on April 
12, and the recurrence of the Confederate Memorial Day on 
April 26, in this year of fateful anniversaries, were especially 
productive of editorial musings on the days gone by. In all 
the comment is to be noticed a tone of rejoicing that the scars 
of the war are now being healed, that, as the Cleveland Leader 
puts it, “ the men of the South and those of the North are more 
thoroughly brothers than they ever were.” The Southerners, 
thinks this paper, “ while recognizing the fact that the fall of 
the Confederacy has resulted in untold good to them and that 
the North had no option but to do all in its power to bring it 
about, are still firm in the belief that the men who led in the 
secession and fought for it were animated by loyalty to what 
the past of their section of the country and the circumstances 
then existing convinced them was a just cause”; and “the 
North is beginning to see the situation in the same light.” 

In the South the New Orleans Picayune “ regards that tre- 
mendous conflict as a necessity to weld together in an indissol- 
uble whole the discordant and hostile sections of a Union in 
which had long been developing the seeds of discord and 
dissolution ” : 

“The heat engendered and the mighty blows that were struck 
reunited the dissevered sections with a completeness and solid- 
ity that had not previously existed and created a nation fitted 


for the mighty and world-dominating destiny it will be required 
to fulfil.” 


In its Memorial Day issue the Atlanta Constitution bears 
glad witness to the fact that “ the keynote of sentiment in the 
South, as in the North, is reunion, fraternity,” and continues: 


“The peace of Appomattox left the South in the abyss. 

“ Not only had the tragedy of struggle taken toll of the South’s 
best blood, stript the South’of its accumulated wealth, and laid 
mortgage upon the sources of new wealth— 

“It had, as well, turned topsy-turvy our social, economic, 
and political systems. 

“The South was left to work redemption out of chaos, to 
build a new structure upon the smoking débris of the old—and 














THE INTERNATICNAL CANDY-PULL. 


Whee! Isn’t he getting popular! 
—Bradley in the Chicago News, 


ALLIANCES. 


in larger part the task lay in making bricks without straw. .., 

“The men of the dominant Southern generation can not know 
the depth of their obligation to those heroes who lie sleeping, 
and to those others yet with us as wan reminders of an epic. 

“To both may justly be applied that scriptural meed, ‘ these 
are they which came out of great tribulation.’ 

“ And we are their legatees, the inheritors of a more tremen- 
dous and finer civilization, whether reared upon the bravery of 
a thousand battlefields or upon the equal bravery that faced 
reconstruction’s abomination of desolation. 

“No people in history may match the traditions they bequeath 
us, as no nation in history can match the reunited and irresist- 
ible power of the nation which is now our common heritage. 

“Let us hope it is of divine significance that as we celebrate 
our Memorial Day in the year of tercentenaries, the world 
speaks and thinks more kindly than ever of peace wherever the 
sun shines.” 


Apart from its wonderful material prosperity, “ or shall we 
say in part because of that prosperity,” the South, declares the 
Charleston News and Courier, is “ again coming to occupy its 
rightful place in the councils of the nation.” 


“True, the South has not produced since the war which laid 
her waste statesmen of the type which were her pride during 
the earlier portion of the country’s history. Statecraft in those 
days was the chief thought of the Southern gentleman. If our 
strong men have found other things to occupy their attention 
in these latter years, that is not a matter to be wondered at. 
Once again, however, the opportunity for service is being 
opened to us, and with the opportunity there will arise men fitted 
to seize it. A Southern man is Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A Southern man is leader of the majority in that 
body. A Southern man is leader of the militant minority in 
the Senate. A Southern man and a soldier of the Confederacy 
is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. A Southern man maj 
be the next President of the United States.” 


The great gain of the Civil War, according to the New York 
Tribune, which under Horace Greeley was the great molder of 
Republican opinion at the North in the ’60’s, was a unified 
country. It adds: 


“But the South’s special compensation was the destruction 
of the antiquated industrial system for whose preservation it 
had fought. In the Southern armies it became a common saj- 
ing that, so far as the South was concerned, it was ‘a rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight.’ The poor whites, disre 
garded in the South’s economy, bore the burden of its struggle 
to preserve slavery, and the breakdown of the Confederaty 
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SURVIVING HEROES OF A LOST CAUSE. 


emancipated them more completely than it emancipated the 
negroes. The progress which the South is now making is due 
largely to the social upheaval following the war, which brought 
the non-slave-owning white element to the front and gave it at 
last an outlet for its long dormant energy. South Carolina and 
the other cotton States can be profoundly grateful that the era 
of the patrician cotton-planter, archaic and wasteful, has yielded 
to the era of the cotton-manufacturer, with its diversification 
of industry, fuller utilization of labor, and constant creation of 
new wealth. 

“Charleston went wild with enthusiasm fifty years ago over 
the distinction of having helped to fire the first shot at Fort 
Sumter. The other day in advertising its claims to attention 
as a rising metropolis it boasted of being the seat of a Federal 
navy-yard and the headquarters of a Federal coast artillery dis- 
trict. What more convincing evidence could be given that fifty 
years have healed the sears of the great combat of 1861-65 and 
brought a universal acquiescence in its hard-won results ? ” 





ARE THE RAILROADS STILL REBATING? 


EBATING, once the railroads’ besetting sin, has in a few 
R years’ time come to be looked upon as almost as much 
of acommercial anachronism as piracy on the high seas. 
Both President Roosevelt and President Taft have assured us 
in official communications that the practise has been wiped out, 
and the very railroads which opposed the passage of the Hep- 
burn Law have not only echoed this assurance, but have exprest 
relief because the big shippers could no longer exact from them 
this form of blackmail. Thus for four or five years the ordi- 
nary shipper and the general public have been lulled into the 
belief that this weapon, whose efficacy in crushing competition 
had been conspicuously demonstrated by such concerns as Stand- 
ard Oil and the Meat Trust, was not only outlawed by statute 
and by public opinion, but was actually laid on the shelf to 
rust. As the Indianapolis News remarks, “an innocent and 
trusting people had supposed that the rebating evil had disap- 
peared entirely.” 

It is therefore with something of pained surprize that the 
papers comment on the indictments recently found at Cleveland 
against certain railroad companies, dock companies, and ship- 
pers of iron ore, together with individual officers of the cor- 
porations, for granting or accepting rebates from the schedule 
tate for ore-carrying. These indictments number thirteen, on 
a total of 110 counts, and the four railroads involved are the 
Pennsylvania, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie, and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
The individuals indicted are Dan R. Hanna, and R. L. Ireland, 
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THE RISING GENERATION HONORING 


THE OLD SOUTH AND THE NEW—CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL DAY IN 


THE CONFEDERATE DEAD, 


ATLANTA. 


president and second vice-president of the M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany, one of the largest iron ore, pig iron, coal, and coke com- 
panies in the country, and D. T. McCabe, fourth vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The other defendants are dock 
companies operated by the four railroads. The Government’s 
case, according to W. L. Day, United States District Attorney, 
covers a period of six years and may result in fines amounting 
to several million dollars. It will probably not come to trial, 
he adds, before the fall term of court. 

While indictment by a grand jury “ is not to be regarded under 
our law as raising a presumption of guilt,” remarks the New 
York Journal of Commerce, yet “ the investigation of ore trans- 
portation methods on the lower lakes has been going on for 
several months under the direction of a Federal district- 
attorney, a direct representative of the Attorney-General and 
special counsel, and it seems likely that the case has been care- 
fully prepared with reference to final proof before a jury.” If 
the charges are sustained by proof, says this commercial paper, 
“an example ought to be made of those guilty, as a deterrent 
to others.” And it adds: 


“ As it is the duty of decently conducted labor organizations 
to denounce crimes and violations of law committed for the 
supposed benefit of union labor, and to aid in their exposure 
and punishment, so it is not only the duty but the wise policy 
of reputable and honorably managed corporations, most of all 
railroad corporations acting as common carriers in interstate 
commerce, to condemn such practises as are alleged in these 
cases, and to aid in their exposure and punishment, so far as 
the evidence may be in their hands. If great corporations in 
this country are to disarm popular hostility, remove suspicion 
and prejudice regarding their purposes and methods, change 
the adverse attitude of legislators and administrators of law to 
one of amicable cooperation, they must discontinue and help to 
destroy the practises that have brought disrepute upon them 
and made them objects of popular dislike or apprehension. 
They must seek to win the confidence of the community instead 
of continually forfeiting it by defiance or evasion of laws which 
their past conduct has caused to be made severely restrictive. 
In all these cases responsible persons, and not merely soulless 
corporate organizations, should be made to suffer the extreme 
penalty that the law provides, if the offenses are clearly 
proved.” 


There has been no rebating in the illegal sense, say the men 
indicted, since the payments have involved neither discrimina- 
tion nor favoritism. A misunderstanding of the facts, they 
explain, is responsible for this case. And President James 
McCrea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in a statement issued 
to the press, sketches the situation thus: 


“The action of the grand jury, so far as I understand it, is 
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MERELY A RIPPLE. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 
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WANTED! FOR THE NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT—ONE 
GOOD HEAD. 
—Robinson in the New York Tribune. 


ASPECTS OF A NEW YORK PROBLEM. 


based on the following conditions of affairs: During the year 
1908 and a portion of the year 1909 iron ore was landed from 
vessels at docks on Lake Erie belonging to the Pennsylvania 
Company, which docks were being operated by M. A. Hanna & 
Company as a dock company, with whom an agreement -was en- 
tered into for handling ore from the vessels to the cars and 
docks of the railroad company. The vessels paid a fixt price 
per ton for unloading, as the railroad company a fixt price per 
ton for loading the ore on the cars, the prices thus established 
being the current prices at practically all of the docks of all 
railroads at Lake Erie ports. 

“Owing to the introduction of improved ore-handling ma- 
chinery during this period the cost of handling the ore was 
found to be less than the sum of the payments made to the 
dock companies by the vessels and the railroad companies, but 
the exact amount of this possible saving could not be deter- 
mined until the close of the season. It was therefore provided 
in the agreement that after deducting from the gross receipts 
of the dock company rental, cost of operation and maintenance, 
and proper remuneration for services rendered, that portion of 
the saving per ton published in the tariffs of the railroad com- 
pany filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, was to 
be paid currently by the dock company to the consumers of ore, 
and any additional surplus or saving that might possibly remain 
at the close of the year should also be apportioned among the 
consumers of ore in the proportion that the ore received by 
them over the Pennsylvania Company’s lines and connections 
bore to the total ore tonnage forwarded from the Pennsylvania 
Company docks. This, of course, absolutely insured uniform 
rates to all consumers of ore forwarding from those docks. .. . 

“If in the company’s effort to carry out the exact spirit of 
the law and insure impartial treatment to its patrons, the fail- 
ure to note in the published tariffs the provision for the final 
distribution of the possible additional savings (of which every 
consumer had not only knowledge, but notice) was not strictly 
in accordance with the law, the violation was only technical 
and wholly unintentional. 

“There can be no question of discrimination involved, as all 
consumers, both large and small, were treated with strict im- 
partiality ; there never was, nor could be, any favoritism, for 
the rate to each one was exactly the same.” 

The matter, however, is before the court, remarks the Pitts- 
burg Post, “ and there it will be sifted out.” If the charges are 
sustained, says the New Orleans Times-Democrat, “ their effect 
will be, we fear, to reawaken the old suspicions in many minds, 
and so to postpone indefinitely the season of good feeling, 
trust, and confidence for which the railway leaders are plead- 
ing.” And the Dallas News reminds us that “ it was the preva- 
lence of rebating which more than anything else caused an era 


of political disturbance in this country from which we are only 
now emerging.” The Pittsburg Dispatch quotes a former rail- 
road official of that city as saying: “ The example of a single 
railroad president or general manager in the penitentiary for 
rebating would stop the practise for many years thereafter.” 

In connection with this question of the revival of rebating it 
is interesting to note that only last March the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania railroads paid fines of $35,000 and $20,000 
respectively for granting rebates to the Standard Oil Company. 
In this case, however, the indictments dated back to 1907. 





THE POLICE MUDDLE IN NEW YORK 


HE RETIREMENT of one of New York’s deputy police 
commissioners and the presentments of two grand juries. 
on the efficiency of the police force might be thought to 
throw some light on the vexing “ crime-wave” problem. But 
since Mr. Flynn does not offer to tell the public what he thinks 
of Mayor Gaynor, Commissioner Cropsey, and the police in 
general, and since the efforts to discover a sensation back of 
his retirement have not been oversuecessful, and especially 
since the two grand-jury reports directly contradict each other, 
the police muddle, concludes the Brooklyn Eagle, “ bad enough 
from the first, was never worse than it is now.” 
The report favorable to the harried guardians of New York’s 
streets was made to Judge Rosalsky by the regular April grand 
jury, and was exprest thus: 


“We have been imprest with the efficiency of the police who 
testified before us, and it is further our opinion that the criti- 
cisms adverse to their efforts are unwarranted and misleading.” 


Quite different are the recommendations of the additional 
April grand jury, sitting under the same judge: 


“ First—Parts of our city are dangerous because of lawless- 
ness of roughs and criminals who are not effectively restrained. 

“ Second—Police officers are reviled and sometimes severely 
assaulted while attempting to perform their duty. 

“ Third—Police officers hesitate to do their duty because cel- 
tain roughs have political support. 

“ Fourth—Police officers do not make use of their clubs when 
they should do so because they fear their superiors, who, they 
say, will entertain and prosecute unfounded charges of crimi- 
nals against them, and have done so. 
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« Fifth—Storekeepers and residents are annoyed, raided, and 
despoiled by these roughs and criminals, and fear even to com- 
plain against them because they believe the gangs are embold- 
ened by the lack of police resistance to them and will take 
revenge on them. 

“From the testimony we have heard during the month in the 
course of our routine work we are of the opinion that the situ- 
ation and conditions on the police force of our city are a matter 
for grave public concern and that immediate reformation is 
required. ” 

The New York American offers one explanation of this dis- 
crepancy by noting that the first grand jury had been dealing 
chiefly with assaults on quiet citizens on Fifth Avenue and 
neighboring streets, while the second had been busied with the 
ravages of the “ car-barn gang.” The best thing for the public 
to do with the reports of these jarring juries, thinks the New 
York Tribune, “is to pay scant attention to either of them,” for 
“neither has more than a passing knowledge of the subject.” 

In due course of time, continues The Tribune, the special 
grand jury “ which has seen the famous ‘ squeal books’ and ex- 
amined the records, will report. What it has to say will be the 
result of an exhaustive inquiry and will, accordingly, be en- 
titled to respect.” 

The resignation of Mr. Flynn, who has reorganized the city’s 
detective bureau, done effective work against the “* Black 
Hand,” and rounded up many gamblers in a series of spectacu- 
lar raids, is uniformly regretted by the New York press. His 
reasons for leaving the service of the city and reentering that 
of the National Government, are, however, variously set forth. 
According to The American, which is bitterly hostile to Mr. 
Gaynor, it is because a police official can not fight crime under 
the present administration without fighting the Mayor. 

In the retirement of Mr. Flynn The Evening Post and Evening 
Mail see a real blow at the Gaynor administration, tho the lat- 
ter insists that it. is the Mayor’s misfortune, not his fault. The 
Journal of Commerce believes that “ the one competent officer ” 
in the city police department leaves because he was not given 
a fair opportunity to show what he could do, and that the police 
muddle under the present administration is the result of “ in- 
capacity at the head and constant meddling by those possest 
with certain ideas regarding results, but with no real knowl- 
edge of the ‘ police business ’ or competency for directing it.” 
Police administration will never rest upon a stable basis, in the 
view of The World, “until there is a man in the City Hall who 
is big enough to take the police out of politics and politics out 
of the police.” 

Mr. Flynn, in a statement we find in The Herald, admits that 
his work has been so hampered and restricted and his abilities 
directed into such unimportant lines that he felt it was better 
to return to the work he had always done in the Federal Secret 
Service. Further and more sensational statements attributed 
tohim are thus denied: 

“I have at no time nor at any place made the statement 
credited to me that my resignation was due to the fact that I 


had found crooks in the Police Department whose services were 
retained. I have branded no one that way. 

















IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH. 
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“TI leave the Police Department because I was under obliga- 
tions to return to the United States Secret Service, and I will 
do so immediately upon being relieved of the duties of the 
second deputy commissioner of police. 

“IT have had no quarrel with any one, nor, so far as I know, 
has any one a quarrel with me. My relations in the Police 





WILLIAM J. FLYNN. 


The able detective who returns to the Government Secret Serv- 
ice after six months of the ‘‘thankless job”’ of helping to run 
New York’s police department. Inthe opinion of many he was the 
most competent man who has tackled the problem in recent years. 


Department with my associates are to-day, and have been in 
the past, of the friendliest character.” 


This would seem to be in substantial harmony with Mayor 
Gaynor’s way of putting the case: 


“We borrowed Mr. Flynn from the United States Government 
for six months to reorganize the secret service or detective 
force of this city, as was stated when he was appointed. His 
time was up on April 20, and he has been preparing to go back 
to his old post for some weeks, and especially since receiving 
a recent letter from Mr. Wilkie, Chief of the United States 
Secret Service, reminding him that his leave of absence has 
expired. He is staying with the city until we select his suc- 
cessor. I am sorry he has to go back, as his services have 
been great to the city.” 


Several papers, however, print an “ official ” statement from 
Chief Wilkie, of the Secret Service, saying that Mr. Flynn was 
not “loaned,” but left the Service to take the New York posi- 
tion. Others profess knowledge of a promise made by the 
Mayor, at the time of Mr. Flynn’s appointment, to put the Jat- 
ter at the head of the Police Department. His retirement now, 
they say, is due to the Mayor’s failure to keep his word. There 
are also rumors that the Mayor is still contemplating giving 
Mr. Flynn Commissioner Cropsey’s place. 

















—Rehse in the New York Evening Mail. 
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FEDERAL CONSERVATION CLINCHED 


ONSERVATIONISTS of the Roosevelt and Pinchot 
stamp are pictured as feeling a thrill of satisfaction at 
the sight of their particular brand of conservation 

marked with the indorsement of the United States Supreme 
Court. For, as the newspaper editors see it, the court of last 
resort has now forever settled the question of Federal vs. State 
conservation in favor of the national Government. As summed 
up by the Philadelphia North American, this unanimous decision 
handed down at Washington last week means that “ the Federal 
Government, without consent of the State affected, may set 
aside vast areas of public lands as a forest reserve, and that 
such reserve is not subject to the State fencing laws.” Most 
of the editors express a hearty approval of this outcome, and 
the Omaha Bee even discovers “an element of singular satis- 
faction ” in the fact that it is Justice Lamar who writes the 
opinions in the two cases involved. For, says The Bee, “ Jus- 
tice Lamar is ascion of one of the old families of the South, in 
whose traditions the issue of States’ rights has always been 
preeminent.” 

It seems that a certain cattleman in Colorado, and certain 
sheepmen in California had made free to pasture their herds 
and flocks on forest reserve land in their respective States, with- 
out making any effort to secure permits from the proper Fed- 
eral authorities. The plaintiff in the Colorado case contended 
that the lands in question were unfenced, and that under the 
State law damages could not be collected from the owners of 
cattle trespassing thereon. This point Justice Lamar answers 
as follows: 


“ Even a private owner should be entitled to protection against 
wilful trespasses, and statutes providing that damages done by 
animals can not be recovered unless the land had been enclosed 
with a fence of the size and material required do not give per- 
mission to the owner of cattle to use his neighbor’s land as a 
pasture. They are intended to condone trespasses by straying 
cattle; they have no application to cases where they are driven 
upon unfenced land in order that they may feed there. 

“Fence laws do not authorize wanton and wilful trepasses 
nor do they afford immunity to those who in disregard of prop- 
erty rights turn loose their cattle under circumstances showing 
that they were intended to graze upon the land of another. 
This the defendant did under circumstances equivalent to 
driving his cattle upon the forest reserve.” 


But there was a broader question involved, and the defense 
proceeded “ to unmask its guns and attack the Forest Reserve 
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Law and all departmental regulations made by authority there. 
of.” And, as the Philadelphia Record notes further in its 
review of the case: 


“To this attack the Attorney-General of Colorado lent the 
support and countenance of the State. It was asserted that no 
provision of the Federal Constitution empowered the Govern. 
ment to ‘ conserve the national resources’ ; that the reservation 
of vast tracts in Colorado was a denial of equality with the 
older States, which had been allowed to exercise dominion over 
all the territory within their boundaries.” 


But the Supreme Court riddled this argument by proceeding 
upon the basic principle that “ the nation is an owner and hag 
made Congress the principal agent to dispose of its property.” 

Thus the highest authority of the land has at last disposed of 
that “curious notion that the United States of America own 
lands for the sake of giving free pasture to any cattle-owners 
or sheep-owners who happen along,” remarks the Philadelphia 
Record. This is a “ sound decision,” according to the Brooklyn 
Times, and it “comes opportunely,” adds the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
“Great is the Supreme Court of the United States,” exclaims 
the New York Press, for “ out of a volume of muddy arguments 
bewildering to the average layman, and arousing false hopes 
in the minds of misguided litigants, it distills the simple truth 
and then enforces what every one recognizes as justice, exhibit- 
ing the result in words that a child who runs may read.” The 
New York Evening Post finds “ solid satisfaction ” in the Court’s 
dictum. And the Chicago Inter Ocean, a paper which has con- 
sistently opposed Mr. Roosevelt and the “ Roosevelt policies,” 
has no fault to find. The Chicago paper has a word to say, 
however, about the men whose acts have made necessary the 
new attitude now upheld by the Supreme Court: 


“Many fortunes have been built up in our trans-Missouri re- 
gions by mere occupation of the public lands for grazing. The 
men who did this in the earlier days, before population began 
to press upon natural resources, are not to be vilified ag 
‘ grafters’’ because they did it, as is the habit of our over- 
zealous ‘ conservationists.’ The lands lay idle and they put 
them to uses which increased the nation’s wealth as well as 
theirown. They employed labor and cleared the way into the 
wilderness for those who were to come after them. ...... 

“The trouble with many trans-Missouri and Rocky Mountain 
communities is that they have been slow to see that what could 
be permitted forty, thirty, and even twenty years ago can not 
be safely permitted now. ...... 

“The Supreme Court’s clear-cut definition of the law should 
show to these communities their error and move them to closer 
study how natural resources may be used without abuse.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


We may expect a telegram any day now from Dr. Owen that he is bring- 
ing home the Bacon.— Washington Post. 

PRESIDENT Diaz has issued a call for volunteers for service in the Mexi- 
canarmy. He would like to get a few privates, if possible-—Kansas City Star. 

THE ‘‘pay-as-you-enter”’ plan of 
electing senators begins to look like 


A BROOKLYN preacher is to have charge of the London Tabernacle. Is 
this reciprocity or retaliation?—Chicago Record-Herald. 

A BritisH baronet is working as a janitor in New York. 
not get away from his autocratic tendencies.—Dayton Journal. 


Nor the least of Old Mexico's 


Just could 





a back number.—Omaha Bee. 

THe Government ought to pull 
down the high tariff wall between 
the United States and Mexico and 
put up one that’s bullet-proof.—Kan- 
sas City Times. 


GENERAL MapERO wants it dis- 
tinctly understood, too, that Presi- 
dent Diaz’s resignation must not 
be of the Joseph Weldon Bailey 
variety.— Kansas City Star. 

Dovue.tas, Ariz., has decided to 
omit a Fourth-of-July celebration 


this year. It has had fireworks 
enough to date to carry it over to 
next year.—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

THE award of six cents to a Brook- 
lyn woman, kissed without her con- 








troubles is the certainty that it is lay- 
ing the foundation for a large, ornate, 
and distended pension list later— 
Kansas City Star. 

Every time we get to thinking that 
the world is really growing better, they 
find out something else about the legis- 
lature’s methods.—Columbus Ohio Stale 
Journal. 


Some of our legislators are so con 
servative that they rather incline to 
deplore the remarkably rapid prog 
ress of invention, as exemplified by 
the dictagraph, for instance.—Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal. 

OnE thing that handicaps one it 
trying to find out just what is hap 
pening down in Mexico is the difi- 
culty of telling which are the names 








sent, shows that in some respects the 
cost of living in that borough is not 
unreasonably high.—New York World. 


Tarr—‘‘I never knew he was so gentle!” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


of the generals and which are the 
names of the towns.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
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WHY AMBASSADOR HILL COMES HOME 


Te GERMAN press all express astonishment and regret 
at Dr. Hill’s retirement from the Berlin Embassy and 
make it plain that the German people would have been 
glad tohave him stay. Many reasons are given for the change. 
President Taft, we are told, has made a point of superseding 
by men of his own choice those whom President Roosevelt put 
in office. Other papers think that Dr. Hill has been the victim 
of intriguers who wish one of 
their own friends to take the 
post. The potash squabble is 
alternately asserted and denied 
tobe the ground of the change 
in the Berlin Embassy. In one 
point all the Berlin papers 
agree, and that is in their high 
estimate of Dr. Hill as a man, 
a diplomatist, and a _ scholar. 
Thus the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin) speaks as follows: 


“It is with sorrow and sur- 
prize that we receive the news 
that the American Ambassador 
in Berlin, Mr. David J. Hill, 
has decided to retire from his 
post. During the three years 
of his official service in Berlin 
Mr. Hill has pursued a course of 
uprightness, zeal, and success in 
preserving and strengthening 
the friendly relations between 
Germany and the United States. 
Mr. Hill has, moreover, gained 
public confidence in the learned 
and social circles of Berlin. He 
is as highly valued for his skill 
in diplomacy as for his scientific 
attainments. On these grounds 
is built the universal regard and 
high esteem in which his char- 
acter is held.” him as persona gratissima. 


There is no political reason 
for his retirement, continues this influential paper, least of all 
“does the reason lie in any change of German-American rela- 
tions.” To quote further: 


“Disputes of the second and third rank which arose during 
the incumbency of Dr. Hill, as, for example, that concerning 
the tariff, have been amicably adjusted. Even the potash ques- 
tion, the importance of which has been intolerably exaggerated 
by the Americans interested, is now on the way to a satisfactory 
solution. ” 


The potash question relates to the clash between American 
importers of potash and the German Government. Germany 
practically monopolizes the potash market, exporting annually 
nearly 670,000 tons of which the United States in 1910 imported 
200,000, principally to be used in the manufacture of fertilizers. 
In 1910 the statute known as the German Potash Law was 
passed by the Reichstag. The law was said by some Americans 
interested to attempt a tariff discrimination against the United 
States. .The London Times says on this point: 


“In the potash dispute itself, which has now been dragging 
on for many months, Dr. Hill has adopted a very firm attitude, 
and has not concealed his view that even at the risk of a tariff 
war this was eminently an occasion ‘ to bring the weapon of the 
maximum tariff out of the cupboard.’ It has repeatedly been 
declared here that his views do not enjoy the full support of 
the State Department.” 





DR. HILL’S ARRIVAL AT NEW YORK. 


The reason for his return is a mystery to the German press, who regard 


He is here seen on the deck of the George 
Washington, between Mrs. Hill and Count Bernstorff. 


The high position taken by Dr. Hill for the past three years 
is also dwelt upon by the Frankfurter Zeitung, altho he never 
“relied upon the money power,” like his “ predecessor, Mr. 
Tower.” “The retirement of Mr. Hill is received in both official 
and social circles, as shown by the comments of the daily press, 
with deep regret.” “It is hard to say whether the potash 
squabble lies at the root of his dismissal.” In this dispute Mr. 
Hill “always played a conciliatory part without resorting to 
the method of bluff and menace.” 

The Koelnische Zeitung, how- 
ever, thinks that the dispute 
between German and American 
dealers about the price and dis- 
tribution of potash from the 
German mines lies at the bot- 
tom of the affair, and we read 
in this semi-official organ: 


“The American State Depart- 
ment in Washington has given 
out a statement that the retire- 
ment of Dr. Hill from the am- 
bassadorship at Berlin has noth- 
ing to do with the position he 
took on the potash question. 
We learn from reliable sources, 
however, that just the contrary 
is the case. But this is not to 
say that Mr. Hill incurred the 
displeasure of the United States 
Government by his brusk diplo- 
matic conduct toward Germany.” 


This writer is inclined to lay 
the blame on Mr. Davis, the 
president of the Potash Com- 
mission, of whom we read: 


“It is not quite clear whether 
the president of this Commis- 
sion purposely or unwittingly 
misled Ambassador Hill and the 
investigators, or whether the 
Government at Washington at 
length arrived at the same con- 
clusions as their Ambassador 
had from the beginning accepted. But itis a plain fact that the 
Government disapproved of the vigorous policy and lofty tone 
assumed by their Ambassador and recalled him to Washington.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, in a subsequent article, blames 
Mr. Tower and his “ intriguing.” “ He has aimed at deposing 
Hill and putting in his place ” a friend of his own. In this pur- 
pose “he is following the personal wish of people highly placed 
in Berlin.” But, this writer continues: 

“This is why Americans think that the Berlin notabilities con- 
sider political and diplomatic success to lie Jess in intellectual 
experience and ability than in the size of a bank account; and 
the possessor of many millions to be the most proper and worthy 
representative of the American nation. This would be to go 
clean contrary to the aspirations of Roosevelt, who made every 
effort to reform the diplomatic service of his country.” 

There have been many surmises about Dr Hill’s recall, de- 
clares the Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) in an eulogistic article on 
the American diplomatist, and it declares that “ in the interests 
of a general good understanding between Germany and America 
it is advisable that the reason for Dr. Hill’s retirement should 
be made public, regardless of consequences.” 

in a later article than that quoted above, the Koelnische 
Zeitung seems to have revised its opinion in 2 very curious 
manner and throws the whole blame on the personal views of 
President Taft, and we read: 
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PAX GERMANICA; OR THE TEUTON DOVECOTE. 


GERMAN EAGLE (to arbitration bird)—‘‘No foreign doves re- 
quired; we hatch our own, thank you.’”” —Punch (London). 


WHY PEACE 


“ President Taft is the successor of Roosevelt, and when, as 
the protégé of his predecessor, he had assumed the Presidency, 
from the hour he entered the White House he has jealously 
maintained his independence and self-reliance. This is plainly 
shown in the way in which he surrounds himself in his Cabinet 
with new men and makes new appointments in foreign em- 
bassies and consulates, even to the most insignificant.” 


Enumerating the many changes made in the United States 
official world by the President, this writer concludes: “ and now 
he has forced Dr. Hill to retire from his Berlin post into 
private life.”—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A*PEACE ENVOY TO JAPAN 


T IS THE irony of fate that while some of our publicists 
I and newspapers are holding up the specter of the Japanese 
invasion of our islands in the Pac’fic, Hawaii should send 
to the Sunrise Empire an envoy of peace and good-will. Judg- 
ing from the reassuring statements of Mr. Theodore Richards, 
who has been in Japan conveying Hawaii’s message of friend- 
ship, the American residents in the mid-Pacific islands are little 
worried with alarmist tales of an American-Japanese war. Mr. 
Richards’ principal mission is to establish in Tokyo a Japanese 
edition of The Friend owned by him and edited by Doremus 
Seudder. As reported by Tokyo newspapers, the Oriental edi- 
tion, which is to make its appearance within a few months, is 
to be devoted to the clearing of misunderstandings which have 
during the past few years cast a gloom over American-Japanese 
relations. Another feature of Mr. Richards’ mission in Japan 
is to offer, in the name of The Friend, scholarships in the Mid- 
Pacific Institute at Honolulu to such Japanese youths as are 
desirous of receiving education in America. 

Mr. Richards’ efforts were, we are told by the Japanese 
press, so successful that an organization to be known as the 
“Friend Peace Society ” has been inaugurated, including in its 
membership Count Okuma; Mr. Komatsubara, Minister of Edu- 
eation; Baron Kikuchi, president of the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, and a large number of publicists and educators, all 
prominent in the Mikado’s realm. The Tokyo Mainichi, whose 
editor is one of the leading members of the Society, lauds Mr. 
Richards’ efforts in these words: 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY—‘‘ These extreme styles seem to inter- 
fere with clasping hands.” —UlIk (Berlin), 


HESITATES. 


“In spite of the reassuring professions emanating now and 
again from official sources both at Washington and at Tokyo, 
no discerning eye can fail to perceive the gradual rise of an 
estrangement between the United States and Japan. We do 
not claim that we are not in the least responsible for this re- 
grettable tendency, but we do not hesitate to say that the situ- 
ation has been engendered mostly by misconceptions and mis- 
representations on the part of the Americans with regard to 
the policies and intentions of our country. We have our sen- 
sational newspapers, our agitators, our jingoes, but in the 
spreading of harmful talk of an American-Japanese war, agents 
of mischief, we are sure, are to be looked for on the other side 
of the water. 

“It is indeed strange to see American officers and publicists 
chasing the specter of an American-Japanese conflict when 
we are here serene and undisturbed, busy only in the cul- 
tivation of the arts of peace. And yet if America persists in 
playing the réle of a provocateur no one can tell what awkward 
situation may result. With this apprehension in view it is re 
freshing to note such undertakings as are being started by Mr. 
Richards for the furtherance of American-Japanese friendship. 
The Japanese edition of The Friend will no doubt receive hearty 
cooperation from our leaders of thought and in the political 
world.” 


The scholarships offered by The Friend are to extend overa 
period of four years, each being accompanied with a stipend of 
$400 in addition to $200 to cover traveling expenses from Japan 
to Honolulu and return. 

At a meeting of the leading Japanese publicists and states 
men, Mr. Richards, explaining his mission, said: 


“Tt is a trite truism that constant talk of a thing often brings 
it into being. Reiteration of war talk makes for war. Com- 
parisons of naval strength, expert opinions of the possibility of 
invasion, are like unto the ‘ chip on the shoulder ’ in our boyhood 
days. The blow often follows with startling rapidity. How 
fortunate that the converse is as unfailingly certain. Talk 
unceasingly fof friendliness and you bring it to pass. Reit 
erated professions of peace and brotherhood tend to preserv 


countrymen, we have advanced sufficiently beyond our countty- 
men on the Western coast to know some of the rudiment 
of international brotherhood. The children of many natior 
alities are taught in the same school without discrimination, 
and they study and play in almost total ignorance of racial 
distinction. We are bound to advance rapidly in this att 
of assimilation.” — Translations made for THE LITERAR! 
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THE KEYSTONE OF FRIENDSHIP’S ARCH. 
Joun Butt—“‘ Lower away, Jonathan!” 
— Liverpool Courier. 


ARBITRATION 


ARGENTINA’S NEW REGARD FOR US 


HE LATIN REPUBLICS of South America have been 
[sie with a dislike and distrust of us Northerners. 

Their trade has been given to Europe rather than to the 
United States, but this, says the Havana Post, is our own fault. 
European goods reach South America carefully packed and duly 
invoiced. Our exporters are slovenly in their method of dis- 
patching goods to the great ports of the Southern continent and 
seldom receive two orders from the same firm. To quote the 
words of the Post, which professes to give the opinion of all 
Latin America: 


“The American merchants are absolutely the worst exporters 
inthe world. This is an easily proved fact, one of which every 
customs officer in Spanish-American ports will—or can—give 
ample proof. The carelessness, ignorance, indifference, and 
irresponsibility that American exporters are guilty of is past be- 
lief unless he investigates for himself, and this is the testimony 
of customs officers everywhere. The abominable way in which 
goods are packed, the ignorant, careless way of making out 
invoices, of marking packages, etc., etc., is hard to understand. 
Americans want to learn that, in time, they will need the same 
customer twice. In Cuba, Central America, Mexico, and South 
America the complaint is always the same—and probably in 
Europe, altho the case may be different. It is not only that we 
pack goods badly and that the invoices and letters of advice are 
badly and illegibly written—but often these important docu- 
ments are stuck under a rope on the bale or tacked to the side 
of a box—or placed in any careless way that makes it not only 
possible but probable that they will be lost.” 


This is, of course, a minor matter in comparison with the 
increasing confidence ‘and good-will with which the greater 
states of South America are beginning to regard our Govern- 
ment. The Argentine people in particular are quite growing 
out of that spirit which suspected that the United States was 
contemplating an invasion or absorption of the Latin Republics. 
Argentina is in some ways the most progressive Republic of 
the Southern continent, and is beginning to look upon our Gov- 
fmment as likely to do more for the prosperity in the South 


IN 


THE ONLY PEACEFUL SPOT LEFT. 
Arbitration tribunals that wish to deliberate in quiet will soon 
have to retire to the moon. —Jugend (Munich). 


HIGH PLACES. 


than any Government of Europe. The Europeans, in fact, are 
losing sympathy with and appreciation for their American kins- 
men, and the great Republic of the North, we are assured, is 
rapidly supplanting Spain and Portugal in the interest and 
affection of Argentina. In the important paper Argentina 
(Buenos Aires) we read: 


“The European attitude has gradually come to assume abso- 
lute superiority over us, not only mental and moral, but also 
political. In the press and public utterances of Lisbon and 
Madrid they appear to think us quite dependent upon them. 
They do not recognize the fact that our commercial relations 
are those of mutual advantage. Yet the Europeans who send 
us their capital or their assistance, which we utilize by contrib- 
uting other elements of progress, do not take into account the 
reciprocal benefits of business nor allow that they owe as much 
to Argentina as that country owes to them. The capital they 
invest here is not a free gift to us, but is returned with great 
profit to them. Their emigrants do not come to us with a view 
to self-sacrifice, but to secure a prosperous future which they 
could not attain in their nativeland. Their menof science and 
learning, their artists and professors, are attracted hither by 
the hope of a generous remuneration, and this hope is rarely 
disappointed.” 


The supercilious attitude of Europe toward Argentina and 
her sister Republics has been in some ways encouraged by “ the 
childish servility ” of some Latin Americans who aimed at lead- 
ership and wished to curry favor with Europeans. Now the 
Argentine Ministry “ have turned to the United States, with 
whose Government they desire to establish a good understand- 
ing with a view to working harmoniously for the mutual inter- 
ests of both nations.” While Europe kept on considering that 
Argentina “was a kind of colony or plantation where negro 
kings were bound to accept from their white friends whatever 
rubbish these latter chose to palm upon them for gold,” the 
United States was gradually drawn closer to the Southern 
Republics. To quote further: 

“Tn analyzing the character of the gradual linking together 


of Argentina and the United States, we see that it had a moral 
origin. It sprang from the positive recognition of the great 
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people of Argentina by the Northern Republic, which saw that 
Argentina was working her own great destiny and had full 
ability to complete it. Argentina feels legitimately flattered 
by this signal sign of appreciation given to her by her great 
sister Republic and has set out on a new path of evolution 
which will culminate in a total emancipation from European 
tutelage.” —Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





REPUBLICAN TYRANNY IN PORTUGAL 


VIVID picture of social and political affairs in Portugal 
A is traced in clear, strong, and bold lines by the Lisbon 
correspondent of The Saturday Review (London), who 
thinks the Republic is supporting itself only by tyranny. The 
vast majority of the Portuguese people entered themselves in 
the last census as Catholics, and the 1,600 citizens who declared 
that they had no religion include the Provisional Government 
and its leading adherents. Their aim is not to turn the country 
from the Catholie to the Protestant faith, believes this writer, 
but to drive out all religion. The Protestants in Portugal 
number only about 4,000, many of them foreign residents, 
so the main attack ison the Catholic body. The country is now 
on the eve of an election. The first step taken by the Govern- 
ment is to pass an electoral law which shuts out Monarchists 
from the polls as completely as colored voters are said to be 
excluded in some of our Southern States. The correspondent 
declares: 


“Tt is necessary to be very emphatic as td the conditions 
under which the elections are to be held in Portugal lest erro- 
neous conclusions be afterward drawn. All the monarchical and 
independent press has been supprest by force, and there can 
appear in the country no newspapers save such as support the 
Government. The elections are to be carried out on the basis 
of a new electoral law, drawn up for the occasion, to meet the 
necessities of the moment, a law which makes it almost im- 
possible for the Monarchists to record their votes. The elec- 
toral lists are being ‘ doctored ’ so that the right of voting may 
be taken away from thousands of independent citizens who are 
suspected of being opposed to the Government. The right of 
public meeting is abolished, and the slightest attempt by 
the Conservatives to inaugurate an electoral campaign is 
vigorously supprest. No independent citizen dare protest 
against the dictatorial decrees of the Government unless he 
is prepared to see iet loose on him crowds of those Apaches 
who attack with impunity newspaper offices, clubs, and in- 
dividuals, spreading everywhere an atmosphere of terror and 
oppression. 

“In a word, the approaching elections will be a sham. A 
Parliament will be elected by 1,600 citizens to approve of the 
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THE RECIPROCITY PROPOSAL. 


Uncie Sam—‘‘If you hitch up to me, Miss, you can be such a 
help in developing my Little Willie.” —The Toronto News. 
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acts of tyranny practised against more than five million of the 
inhabitants of this country.” 


While the French Government, like the American Govern. 
ment, professes to be neutral in matters of religion, not so with 
the Portuguese Government. This is one of the weakest spots 
in the stability of the new Republic, says the present writer, 
who quotes the unwise and vainglorious words of Dr. Affonso 
Costa on introducing his Separation Law into the Cortes. This 
minister remarked that “ within two generations after the pas. 
sage of this law, Catholicity will have been annihilated in Por- 
tugal.” Present conditions may be judged from the remark of 
the writer that “a bishop violently deprived of his see, several] 
dozens of clergymen imprisoned, the religious feelings of the 
people outraged—this is what is happening to-day in Portugal,” 

The bishop who was deprived of his see was the Bishop of 
Oporto, a strong Catholic and Monarchist center. When a pas 
toral had been drawn up by the assembly of Portuguese bishops 
and ordered to be read in the churches, Affonso Costa held up 
his hand and imposed silence. Of course the pastoral dealt 
with the critical condition of the Church, and all the bishops 
excepting him of Oporto obeyed the mandate. 

Portugal has 5,200,000 inhabitants, 4,200 Protestants, 550 of 
other denominations, 1,600 of no religion, and the balance 
Catholics. The Saturday Review indignantly exclaims, after 
pointing to the collapse the Provisional Government is naturally 
threatened with: 


“Thus 1,600 individuals arrogate to themselves the right to 
persecute more than 5,000,000 citizens! Every Freethinker 
lords it over some 3,000 fellow citizens! Modern times can 
show no despotism worse than:this tyranny exercised in the 
name of democratic principles and with the supposed assent of 
the nation. 

“The present republican Government pretends to be based on 
the national will, to exist in the name and by the votes of the 
majority. Asa matter of fact, it has the support of only an 
insignificant minority of the people; and this fact fully explains 
its tendency to persecution, its violence, and its despotism. 
Régimes which feel that they have a majority of the nation 
behind them regard themselves as safe, and this feeling of 
security and of strength naturally makes for tolerance and im- 
poses a respect for the rights of the minority. On the other 
hand, régimes which are supported by a minority, that is, 
régimes dominated by a small fraction of the people, tend evi- 
dently toward oppression. By repeated acts of violence they 
seek to give themselves an illusory appearance of strength. 
Without systematic violence they could not exist, for if public 
opinion were absolutely free they would be crusht by the mere 
weight of numbers.” 
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TOO MANY ADVISERS. 
O_p MAN Canapa—‘‘Go it, gentlemen; I can stand it if you can; 
but you won't object if I keep right on plowing.” 
—The Montreal Star. 


HELPING CANADA TO DECIDE. 
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CAN A DOG COUNT? 


F THIS question means, “ can a dog distinguish three things 
| from four things,” it must undoubtedly be answered in the 

affirmative, as the experiments of Zeliony in Russia clearly 
show this tobe the case. It is quite possible, however, to make 
this distinction without counting at all in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Human beings do it habitually for small numbers, 
and some have been able to accomplish the feat in the case of 
quite large groups. If we see three or four dots on paper, we 
know the number at once without counting at all; if a clock 
strikes one of the “ wee sma’” hours, the number is similarly 
recognized without counting. If the group of dots were larger 
~gay ten or twelve—or if the hour were near noon, most of us 
would have to count, but persons have been known to tell the 
number of sheep on a hillside up to forty or fifty, without 
enumeration. It is in some such way as this, doubtless, that 
adog apprehends number. Zeliony’s experiments are thus de- 
scribed by a writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, March 4) : 


“It is generally admitted that there exists what is known 
as psycho-physiological parallelism; in other words, that to 
psychologic phenomena correspond physiologic processes in the 


Courtesy of ** Engineering News,’’ New York, 


nervous system. The celebrated Russian physiologist Pavloff de- 
vised for the study of these physiological processes the method 
of ‘ psychie salivation,’ which has already given most interest- 
ing results. By means of this method, whose merit is that it 
is altogether objective, Pavloff and his pupils have studied the 
sensations—auditive, tactile, visual, etc.—of the dog. Recently, 
Mr. Zeliony, Pavloff’s assistant, has sought evidence for the 
dog’s ability to count, or, to put it differently, the faculty pos- 
sest by the dog’s nervous system, to distinguish between a 
certain number of successive stimulations. 

“It is well known that in the method of psychic salivation, 
the salivary reflex is sought, not in response to direct excita- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the mouth, but in response to 
some other excitation—visual, tactile, etc. If, whenever a 
dog is fed, we cause him to look at a triangle, for instance, it 
happens, at the end of a certain time, that the dog secretes 
saliva only at sight of the triangle; thus it may be shown that 
the dog can tell a triangle from a square or a pentagon. The 
experiments of Zeliony have been carried on as follows: he 
causes a dog to hear the sound of a tu.. jg*fork; this sound is 
repeated four times at intervals of ten seconds; after the fourth 
time meat powder is introduced into his mouth. The experi- 
ment is repeated several times daily. After fourteen trials 
the dog salivated as soon as he heard the sound, which showed 
that the ‘conditional reflex’ had been established. The experi- 
ments being continued, little by little the dog learned not to 
salivate until after the fourth sound, which shows that he had 
Succeeded in distinguishing this fourth sound from the first 
three, and to respond only to it. It may be objected here that 
the dog appreciates not the number of successive stimulations, 
but the elapsed time between the first and the last. Zeliony 
therefore increased the intervals between the successive sounds 
Up to two and even to five minutes; in spite of this, it was not 
until the sound had been made four times that salivation was 
abundant. 

“What took place meanwhile in the dog’s consciousness ; and 





did he really learn how to count up to four? This is a question 
which for a physiologist like Mr. Zeliony is of secondary im- 
portance. What is of interest is to have shown that while the 
stimulants remain the same, the effect is different according to 
the numerical order. The second sound is registered by the 
nerve tissue that already bears traces of the excitation pro- 
duced by the first; the effect of the third is still different be- 
cause it finds itself in the presence of traces left by the first 
two, and so on. According to Mr. Zeliony, the conditional 
reflexes for the first three sounds remain inhibited, and the re- 
sponse takes place only for the fourth, which thus acts in some 
sort like a specific stimulant.”—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





LOCOMOTIVES THAT BEND 


OCOMOTIVES so long that the boilers have to be jointed 

to enable them to take curves properly are the latest 
thing in traction, and may be seen on the Santa Fé road. 
Locomotive boilers have for some time been made in two sec- 
tions, but the introduction of a flexible joint is a new idea 
which we find described in The Engineering News (New York). 
The immense length of boilers on locomotives having from six 
to ten driving axles is liable to cause interference with bridge 





A LOCOMOTIVE WITH A JOINT IN THE BOILER, 


abutments, the walls of tunnels, or with cars standing or pass- 
ing on an adjacent track. 


“These difficulties suggested the use of a flexible boiler, 
formed by the use of a flexible connection at the separable 
joint. Two engines embodying this principle have been built, 
each having a distinct type of flexible joint. Under this 
arrangement the rear section is attached rigidly to cross-braces 
or bearers on the rear main frames in the usual manner. The 
forward section is rigidly attached in the same way to the main 
frames of the steam truck. This arrangement eliminates the 
use of sliding supports to permit the truck to swing under the 
boiler. It is expected to reduce curve resistance and flange 
wear: and also to give the engine greater stability when. on 
curves, owing to the absence of lateral displacement of the 
boiler on the truck. In addition to this, there is less compli- 
cation of the steam piping. On a 16-degree curve, the two 
sections of the boiler form an angle of about 176 degrees, in- 
stead of forming a straight chord line. 

“On one of these two engines, the flexible joint is a modifica- 
tion of the ball joints commonly used for subaqueous crossings 
of water mains, etc. . . . The joint consists of two cast-iron 
tubes or sleeves, somewhat smaller than the boiler shell and 
of such diameters as to telescope together. Oneend of each 
sleeve is formed as a segment of a sphere, and is fitted toa 
corresponding segment bolted to the inside of the boiler shell. 
The latter segment is made in two pieces for convenience in 
erection. Packing rings are fitted to the sleeves and to the 
spherical surfaces; those on the latter are of soft metal and 
they can be adjusted by means of set screws. The telescopic 
portion forms a slip joint for expansion and contraction, and 
the spherical connections permit of the necessary lateral 
flexibility.” 


On the other engine, the flexible joint is of the bellows type, 
having 60 rings of steel plate, slightly “ dished,” so that when 
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assembled they form aseriesof V’s. They are riveted together 
at the inner contact surfaces, and bolted at the outer contact. 
It is necessary, of course, to place flexible joints in all pipes 
which pass the articulated connections in the frames and the 
boiler, but this does not involve objectionable complication. 





MAKING THE WIND. DEFEAT ITSELF 


| \HE MAN who saw the windmills on a canal-boat and 
proposed to run the boats by a motor geared to the 

mills, was regarded as first cousin to the more famous 
one who attempted to lift himself over the fence by his boot- 
straps; but a French inventor is now proposing a plan for 
abating or even utilizing air resistance to swiftly moving 
vehicles, which seems not far removed from such schemes. He 
has shown, in fact, that a car in which the wheels are geared 
to a turbine or windmill in front 
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by such a form of mechanical transmission that these wheels 
will be turned in the forward direction. This is a simple affair 
GOFaearng. . 6). 6S 

“This supplementary energy thus furnished to the motor jg 
of course, derived from the resistance that the fixt parts Pa 
front would have encountered if they had not been protected 
by the windmill. Of course, these fixt parts will always ep. 
counter the air directly in front, but this will now be only the 
air used up by its passage through the windmill, and the inven. 
tor thinks that the total gain will be important. 

“ Experiments have not yet been made in the exact manner 
just described, but Mr. Constantin has devised a rudimentary 
arrangement with which he has obtained curious results. . , , 
His model consists of a small aluminum wagon weighing about 
2! pounds and without motive power. In frontis placed . , , 
a sort of conical screw, having its blades inclined forward, 
The axis of this screw is so geared to the wheels as to turn 
them in the direction of the arrows when the screw is turned 
by meeting an air-current. 

“ Placed in a feeble breeze, obtained by the use of an ordinary 
electric fan, this wagon, instead 





may be started in the teeth of a 
breeze by the energy derived from 
that breeze itself, and he argues 
from this that such a car, having 
motive-power of its own, would 
be driven with less air resistance 
than otherwise. Says Mr. R. 








of being blown back, moves for- 
ward against the current. ‘ Jumps’ | 
is the word to be used; and it js 
just the surprizing energy of the 
motion thus developed by the con. 
trary wind that constitutes the 
chief interest of the little device, 
We have seen it work, and it has 
been examined, at the author’s 











Chassériand, writing in La Nature 
(Paris, March 18) : 


This curious little car advances in the teeth of the wind, moved 
by a device run by the wind itself. 


“We perceive no difference in 
the resistance of the air when we 
move a book with the hand and when we move the hand alone. 
This is due to the fact that the velocities involved are slight. 

“ But the law of the square of the velocity tells us that if we 
wish to move twice as fast, we shall meet with four times the 
resistance. If we go ten times as fast there will be one hun- 
dred times the resistance. On the other hand, the motive 
power necessary to overcome this resistance must be multiplied 
in these cases, not by 4 and by 100, but by 8 and 1,000. 

“We may thus understand how, in the case of trains and au- 
tomobiles, which commonly reach speeds of 50 or 60 feet per 
second, and which have relatively large surfaces, the resistance 
of the air may assume considerable importance. This is, in 
fact, exactly what occurs. As the speed of a vehicle increases, 
the problem is not so much to overcome resistance offered by 
friction as to overcome resistance to advance or to the vehicle’s 
‘ penetration’ through the air. 

“In trains and automobiles a very considerable fraction of 
the power of the motor is used to assure this penetration. Be- 
sides, every one knows nowadays that the wings of an aeroplane, 
breasting the air with railroad speed, get the thrusts of 600 to 
1,000 pounds that are necessary to sustain heavier-than-air 
machines . . . and these figures, altho they here measure use- 
ful forces and not annoying resistance, give an idea of the size 
of the reactions developed by the air.” 


All sorts of means have been devised to avcid or overcome 
this resistance to penetration. High-speed vehicles have been 
equipped for some time with sharp prows and elongated sterns, 
to enable air-masses pushed aside by the passage of the vehicle 
to reunite under favorable conditions behind it. Nowa French 
inventor, Mr. Constantin, proposes another solution: 


“ His plan attempts to attack the enemy in front and to forci- 
bly enroll him, as we may say, in the service of the very motive 
power that he is fighting against. . . . Suppose that in front 
of an ordinary automobile, driven by its motor with a given 
speed, we place, to receive the first shock of the displaced air, 
not fixt but movable parts, able to yield to the force exerted 
by the air—a turbine wheel, for example. The relative wind 
created by the movement of the vehicle will turn the turbine 
in a certain direction. The air, escaping between the vanes, 
will use up its force on them, and if the orientation of these 
vanes is properly adjusted, will communicate to the wheel as 
a whole a movement of rotation and consequently a certain 
energy. This energy, due to the displacement of the air itself, 
Mr. Constantin proposes to turn in some sort to the profit of the 
motor; it suffices to connect the turbine to the driving-wheels 


PROPELLED BY A HEAD WIND. 


desire, by several competent au- 
thorities. Not only does this little 
vehicle assume great speed in its 
encounter with the air that it 
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meets, but it is also capable, under 
these conditions, of climbing steep grades, of more than 6 per 
cent., for example. Tested at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers with a stronger fan, it started off with a load of 2 
pounds. The sight was most curious. 

“ Experience alone will tell what the importance of this in- 
vention may be. But it is clear that if the ideas that we have 
stated above are confirmed by methodical experiment, we shall 
have the means of realizing in automobiles, locomotives, bicy- 
cles, motor-cycles, and even dirigible balloons, aeroplanes, and 
submarines, economies of power whose total will perhaps con- | 
stitute a formidable saving. The most immediate and the most 
conceivable application will be in sailing-vessels, which such ' 
an arrangement would enable to advance directly in the teeth 
of the wind without tacking.”—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





MILITARY TRAINING FOR WORKERS 


N THESE days when industrial workers look askance at | 
| military training; when, for instance, the labor organiza- 

tions are declining to join the militia and are passing res0- 
lutions condemning such movements as that on behalf of the 
Boy Scouts, on account of: their supposed militarism, it is inter- 
esting to find The American Machinist (New York, April 2) 
seconding the proposal of George Westinghouse for military 
training as a step toward industrial efficiency. At the endo 
an address given by Mr. Westinghouse before the Southem 
Commercial Congress he asserted his belief that the present 
preeminence of Germany in industrial matters arises vely 
largely from the military training and discipline to which each 
of her citizens must submit. Commenting on this, 7h 
Machinist remarks editorially : 








“This is an authoritative statement of a conclusion reache 
by many persons who have studied the industrial growth an 
condition of Germany, altho not an attractive doctrine t 
Americans. : 

“The industrial and manufacturing expansion of Amerit4 
which took place in the last decades of the last century, Wa 
carried forward largely by men who had seen active militan 
service in the Civil War. To this training in part Mr. Westin 
house ascribes his own success, for in this same address 
read: ‘ My early greatest capital was the experience and skil 
acquired from the opportunity given me when I was young! 
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work with all kinds of machinery, coupled later with lessons 
in that discipline to which a soldier is required to submit, and 
the acquirement of a spirit of readiness to carry out the in- 
struction of superiors.’ 

“It is a splendid thing for any man to know how to obey, to 
know how to carry out the instruction of his superiors, to know 
how to work with others foracommonend. This is the thought 
often intended to be conveyed by the word cooperation. It is 
alittle less harsh to say that a man must cooperate with his 
superiors than that he must obey his superiors, and inasmuch 
as it is less harsh, it is less forceful. 

“We would not attempt to argue in favor of a huge military 
establishment for the United States, because of its advantage 
as a training-school to transform the green boy of the country 
and the untrained lad of the city into useful industrial workers. 
The gain would not be worth the cost. In the case of Germany 
the advantage to her industries through the training of her 
young men in the Army is but incidental and is not the aim or 
end of her military activities. 


“At the same time this advantage is very real, and when - 


considered in view of American conditions, lends considerable 
weight to the recent statement of President Taft that the in- 
troduction of military discipline into our schools would be of 
greater benefit to the country than the development of athletics 
as at present carried on.” 





ELECTROGRAPHS 


OME INTERESTING PICTURES made directly by the 
S electric discharge on sensitized films, are reproduced and 

discust in Knowledge (London, April) by A. W. Clayden, 
principal of the Royal Albert Memorial University College, of 
Exeter, England. Mr. Clayden says that he hit upon the phe- 
nomenon several years ago, when experimenting with an early 
form of Tesla apparatus. At that time he believed the results 





PHOTOGRAPHS WITHOUT A CAMERA. 


By placing these coins directly upon a photographic plate and 
passing a current through them, they leave their image as if 
photographed. 


to be novel, but when he came to describe them he found that 
similar observations had been made by F. J. Smith at Trinity 


College, Oxford, and described by him in 1892, under the title 
“Inductoscript.” His method was to place a coin or medal 
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upon a photographic plate which rested on a conductor, and 
then connect the coin and conductor with the poles of a trans- 
former from five to fifty seconds. On development the details 
of the face of the coin in contact with the film were revealed. 
He adds: 

“ Seven years later, struck by the beauty of the discharge 
from the Tesla transformer, it occurred to me that if a number 





SHOT THAT SUGGEST TAILED COMETS. 


The radiations around each shot streaming away from the central 
coin are strikingly like comets’ tails streaming away from the sun. 


of metal bodies were to be placed upon a sensitive plate it 
should be possible to get some sort of reproduction of the 
surrounding discharges. 

“Tf, for instance, a brass sheet is laid on the working-bench, 
then a plate of glass, and a coin or group of coins upon the 
glass, on connecting one of the coins with one terminal of the 
transformer and the brass plate to the other terminal, the coins 
are seen to be surrounded by beautiful radiating coronz caused 
by the discharge. I therefore substituted a photographic plate, 
film side uppermost, for the glass and let the discharge pass 
for a second or two. On developing, I was surprized to see 
that not only were the details of the radiating discharge far 
more perfectly rendered than I had expected, but the modeling 
of the whole face of the coin in contact with the film was 
sharply revealed. 

“In order to get the detail it was necessary to have the coin 
actually resting on the film. In some cases it was lifted up a 
short distance, and the mere thickness of a threepenny bit was 
found to be enough to spoil and blur the image. ...... 

“ Mr. Smith attributed his photographs to the electric current, 
or at least the electrification of the film, but in the case of my 
observations it is not easy to say whether the action on the film 
was due to the discharge or to the light of the discharge. A 
coin under the conditions of the experiment, that is to say, in 
contact with one terminal of a Tesla transformer, is luminous 
all over, and the longest rays spring from the sharpest con- 
vexities, such as the edges of the milled rim, in accordance 
with the general rule as to the distribution of a charge on 
conductor oo 56.3 55°. 

“One specially interesting photograph shows a single coin 
and seven small dots. This was taken by connecting one termi- 
nal with the coin, then placing some small shot on the plate 
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(the dots) at different distances, and finally connecting the 
other terminal with a ring of brass wire about six inches in 
diameter and concentric with the coin. The discharge was 
passed for one second and the plate then developed. 

“The corona round the coin at once. calts to mind the solar 
corona, and the luminosities attached to the shot suggest comets’ 
tails. Each shot has two fans of light, a broad one pointing 
away from the center, which is larger as the shot is nearer, 
and a narrower sheaf connecting the shot with the coin, which 
dies out with increase of distance much more rapidly than what 
may be called the outer tail. 

“Without trying to found any argument as to the nature of 
comets’ tails and the light sometimes seen. pointing from a 
nucleus toward the sun, the pictures are certainly very suggest- 
ive, and the actual discharge as seen by the eye is much more 
strongly so. . . . The phenomenaare in the main only what the 
known facts of the brush discharge would suggest, except that 
I feel sure no one would have supposed that it would be possible 
to reproduce such detail without the use of any lens or camera.” 





PERFECTION IN ARTIFICIAL EYES 


HE MODERN artificial eye can do everything except 
see. The latest models, known as “ reform” eyes, are 


made of cryolite glass and are hygienic as well as de- 
ceptive. Frank Dillingham, our Consul-General at Coburg, 
Germany, writes in The Daily Consular and Trade Reports 
(Washington) that, owing to the new technic in eye manufac- 
ture, there can now be produced all the characteristics of the 
human eye which had not been possible inenamel work. As late 
as 1880 all artificial eyes showed a pronounced boundary line 
between the iris and sclerotic, or outer covering of the eye. 
They touched one another, while in the human organ the scle- 
rotic turns into a transparent coat called the cornea. The scle- 
rotic is lined with a highly pigmented membrane called the 
choroid, which changes according to the age and state of health 
of the eye. This peculiarity of nature may now be imitated 
so that now this choroid can be produced to suit every case. 
He continues: 


“With this discovery the last link in the chain for producing 
an imitation of the iris was arrived at, but by far the most im- 
portant matter, the shaping of the eye, remained defective and 
needed improvement. The new prosthetic eye received the 
name ‘reform eye.’ To be of value, however, it must be made 
to fit the eye socket exactly. 

“To-day it is possible to give to the reform eye any form de- 
sired, and in most cases they can be worn even at night. Be- 
sides their undeniable cosmetic and sanitary value, these reform 
eyes have the additional advantages of greater resisting and 
lasting qualities, as regards breakage and wear, and their in- 
troduction has at last given the prosthetic eye the place due it 
as an indispensable hygienic remedy. 

“ At times attempts have been made to replace the breakable 
glass by vulcanite or celluloid, but such efforts have long since 
been given up as useless. The fragility of artificial glass eyes 
and their sudden cracking through changes in temperature can 
be reduced to a minimum by careful work. If eyes crack with- 
out apparent cause, it is usually a sign that they are cheap, 
so-called ‘stock’ eyes, where quantity rather than quality is 
aimed at.” 


The way in which glass eyes are now made in Lauscha, the 
center of this industry in Germany, about 24 miles from Coburg, 
is described by the author. Here their manufacture is alto- 
gether a house industry. He says: 


“The eyes are usually made by one member of a family, and 
the art is handed down from one generation to another. A gas 
flame is used for melting the glass and the method of manu- 
facture is as follows: A small drop of white glass is put on the 
white blown ball from which the sclerotic is to be made, and is 
then blown so as to make a circle about 8 millimeters (0.315 
inch) in diameter. On this circle ‘the structure of the iris is 
built by means of thin, variously colored glass rods. A drop 
of black glass makes the pupil. Over the finished iris, crystal 
glass is melted in order to imitate the cornea. The further 
manufacture is similar to that given in the first description.” 
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SNAP-SHOTS IN COLOR 


HE NEW processes for making colored transparencie 

by photography, altho their results are interesting anj 

beautiful, fall short of giving us a complete and satis. 
factory system of color-photography. One of their shortcoming; 
has always been that the color-plates could not be used except 
for time-exposures. Evena view taken outdoors in bright syp. 
light, with the ordinary aperture, says Ernest Constet, in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris), requires about a second. He gog 
on to say: 


“For the photographer accustomed to the extreme rapidity 
of ordinary gelatin-bromid plates, this is too slow, for it hardly 
admits of the reproduction of animated subjects. It is tre 
that in using exceptionally luminous object-lenses . . . the ex. 
posure may be reduced to nearly ,'5 second, but this is not gep. 
erally practicable. . . . Another solution, which is much mor 
interesting, is that of Mr. C. Simmen, who has succeeded iy 
making the autochrome plate eight times more rapid, with the 
assistance of a very simple treatment, combined with a mod 
fication of the compensating glass screens, of colored glass,” 


Simmen’s system depends on the fact that the apparent sloy. 
ness of color photography is not due to lack of sensitivenessq 
the plates, but to the fact that the screens, etc., necessite et 
by the plan, absorb nine-tenths of the light. Simmen finda 
possible to omit the yellow screen usually employed with ' 
plates, by using certain newly discovered chemicals with the 
sensitive emulsion. The preparation involves delicate manipp: 
lation, but with his plates an exposure of ;; second may! 
made in bright light. Thus the usual range of moving objet 
accessible to the ordinary snap-shot may now be taken in cold 
The writer also notes that, owing to the work of other p ot 
raphers, it is now possible to take color-photographs by fla 
light. This has already been done successfully merely by’ 
creasing the quantity of flash-powder used, but the actif 
power of the light is so different from that of sunlight f 
here too special screens must be provided—a different one ff 
each kind of powder used. Besides this, the common flash-lig t 
powders are dangerous explosives, and the increase of. the 
quantity used is likely to cause trouble. This latter objection 
may now be avoided. We read: 


“Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewitz have recently prepared 4 
very luminous powder whose oxidizing agent is potassium per 
chlorate. This salt, tho richer in elements of combustion than 
the chlorate . . . is not subject to spontaneous explosion ani 
resists the action of shock even when mixt with a very oxidi- 
zable metal like magnesium or aluminum. This stability makes 
it possible to utilize perchlorate powders, even in large quanti- 
ties, with perfect safety. . . . Applied to color-reproductio 
with autochrome plates, this powder requires the interposition 
of a special screen.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





RIGHT OF WAY IN THE AIR—Mr. Henry Harrison Suplee, 
writing in Cassier’s Magazine (New York), foresees that some 
sort of restraint must eventually be put upon the aviators, for 
“ the conditions of existence upon the surface of the earth, with 
the air above free to all sorts and conditions of flying-machines, 
will become unendurable.” The serious aspect of the question 
appears in the fact that “ property rights,” private as well # 
public, may be invaded. Thus we read: 


“The owner of a house and farm may put his sign by the 
roadside, forbidding trespassers, and be wholly within his 
rights. . . . [But to the aviator] the so-called private groum 
lie spread out to view underneath, and may be examined, phot 
graphed, and even surveyed from above, while the owner # 
either ignorant of the intrusion or powerless to prevent it. 

“ As with private property, so with public regulations. . -: 
Apparently the only manner in which authority may enfore 
any statutes regulating the conduct of the man in the air WI 
be to catch him when he comes down to the surface of t 
earth.” 
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OUR FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS 


HATEVER flatteries the modern photograph is capa- 
We: of, the infancy of that art dealt in deadly hon- 
As a manor woman was in the light of day so 
they remained in the record which the invention of Daguerre 
preserved of them. The earliest feats of this particular art of 
portraiture are now recalled by the celebration of the cente- 
nary of the birth of Dr. John W. Draper, the man who made 
the first photographic likeness of any person in this country. 

The model for his first por- 
bx ens trait, which was taken in 
: “ee 1839, was Dr. Draper’s sis- 
ter, and his substitute for the 
modern camera was an old 
cigar-box with a spectacle 
lens. The New York Evening 
Sun, evidently touched by 
some romantic feeling for 
the age of curls and crino- 
line, becomes thus lyrical : 


esty. 


“Those were the good old 
days! There has never been 
a photograph made since the 
time of the daguerreotype, 
in spite of all kinds of new- 
fangled ways, that could 
equal the daguerreotype’s 
exquisite beauty, delicate 
minuteness, and charm of 
color. The daguerreotype 
was made to last forever, 
and what is more, it told 
the truth and nothing but 
the truth, no matter whether 
the truth consisted of freck- 
les, a crooked nose, or super- 
fluous hair. Whatever the 
human defect was, it was 
there to stay, for no process 
of retouching made possible 
a‘Before’ and ‘ After.’ The girl who said, ‘I mayn’t be 
pretty, but mother says I got the intellects in me,’ saw in a 
daguerreotype of herself nothing but her homeliness, for the 
photographer, or rather the daguerrean, or daguerreotyper, 
could not remove the freckles and substitute the ‘ intellects.’ 
That feat remained for a later day. 

“Taking it all in all, those really were the good old days! 
When you went to have yourself daguerreotyped, all you had to 
do was to dress according to several pages of directions, get 
your face whitewashed, and sit for the third of an hour with 
your body and head screwed in a chair while the sun roasted 
you in a ‘skylight parlor’ or the daguerreotyper’s back yard. 
Of course, that was before a lot of improvements were made 
in the process, in the good old time.” 


DR. J. W. DRAPER, 

Who improved on Daguerre’s in- 
vention and first produced portraits 
of human faces in daguerreotype. 


The secret of the art was brought from Paris by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, whither he had gone in the interests of his invention 
of the telegraph. He got it from Daguerre, and, coming home, 
began to follow the Frenchman’s lead in “taking ” views out- 
of-doors. It was left for Dr. Draper to use first the living 
object, as the writer in The Evening Sun says: 


_ “Dr. Draper, after studying the whole process, decided that 
It could be improved upon in some way to take pictures of any- 
thing living. His studies in chemistry and physics helped him 
greatly, and finally, working on the top floor of the New York 
University building, he made the first portrait of a person by 
a photographic process. The subject was his sister, Dorothy 
atherine, and his camera was a cigar-box fitted with a spec- 
tacle lens. Professor Morse had failed to get any portraits of 
his daughter and her friends, altho he had tried often. 
Together he and Dr. Draper conducted a studio in the Uni- 
Versity building to accommodate the people who wanted to sit 


for daguerreotypes. The two professors felt justified in making 
charges for their work and for the lectures they gave concern- 
ing the process in order that they might be remunerated for 
the expense of their experiments. This was in 1840, and they 
took the daguerreotypes of many notables of the time, Dr. 
Draper operating the camera and Professor Morse posing the 
sitters and attending to the artistic details.” 


It required something more than the injunction to ‘“ look 
pleasant ” to get the desired results. Dr. Draper and a French- 
man named Gouraud wrote out their directions in full. They 
ran in part as follows: 


“The chair in which the sitter is placed has a staff at its 
back, terminating in an iron ring, which supports the head, so 
arranged as to have motion in directions to suit any stature 
and any attitude. By simply resting the back or the side of 
the head against this ring, it may be kept sufficiently still to 
allow the minutest marks on the face to be copied. The hands 
should never rest upon the chest, for the motion of respiration 
disturbs them so much as to make them of a thick and clumsy 
appearance, destroying also the representation of the veins on 
the back, which, if they are held motionless, are copied with 
surprizing beauty 

“The eye appears beautifully ; the iris with sharpness, and 
the white dot of light upon it with such strength and so much 
reality and life as to surprize those who have never seen it 
before. Many are persuaded that the pencil of the painter has 


been secretly employed to give this finishing touch 

“The person, if a man, must be drest in a clear gray coat; 
pantaloons of a little deeper hue; a vest of a fancy ground— 
yellow, orange, 1f possible—with figures of a color to make a 


fllustrations with this article from ‘The Evening Sun,” New York 


FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HUMAN FACE. 

Portrait of Dorothy Draper in daguerreotype made in 1839 by 
Dr. J. W. Draper, of New York, who used for his camera a cigar- 
box and a spectacle lens. 


contrast; the whiteness of the shirt contrasting with a cravat 
of a gray ground either alittle less dark or more deep than the 
coat. The toilet of the lady should be of the same shades, and 
in all cases black must be constantly avoided, as well as green 
and red.” 


Those with an antiquarian turn of mind will perhaps cherish 
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some of these facts that The Sun rescues from the early 
day: 


“The general interest that was excited caused people to wish 
for daguerreotypes, and amateurs and regular daguerreans ap- 
peared all over the country....... 

“ At first nearly all daguerreotypes were taken by side win- 
dows. The first studio with a skylight was established at the 


poo 





JACQUES DAGUERRE. 


Tho he invented the process that bears his name, this is the only 
portrait daguerrotype ever made of him. 


corner of Broadway and Chambers Street, on the top of the 
Granite building, and soon ‘ skylight pictures ’ were featured in 
the advertisements. The best known of New York daguerreo- 
typers were Meade Brothers, Bogardus, Powelson, and Pick- 
well. Meade Brothers, as the firm called itself, had the most 
spacious galleries in New York on the second floor of the Astor 
House. They had the distinction of being the only daguerreo- 
typers in the world to take a daguerreotype of Daguerre 
himself. 

“ Along with Brady, Gurney enjoyed a national reputation, 
but Brady was the better known. Besides his ‘ Famous National 
Gallery’ in New York he had one on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. There Brady and his employees took da- 
guerrectypes of men who were to play a prominent part in the 
Civil War. Brady was enterprising, and after the war had 
begun he sent out wagons that followed the troops. 

“American daguerreotypers were acknowledged to be the 
world’s leaders. Atthe World’s Fair in Paris, 1851, when they 
numbered over 10,000, the daguerreotypers of this country took 
the first prize with a remarkable exhibition. In England, 
France, and Germany the superiority of American daguerreo- 
typers was acknow ledgedby advertisements of ‘ the American 
process.’ The best daguerreotyper in London was an American, 
Mayal, and in Paris the same held true with Thompson. 

“The price of daguerreotypes varied from $1.50 to $15, ac- 
cording to the size and case. There was no extra charge for 
wax to keep wing-shaped ears from standing out or for wads 
of cotton called ‘ plumpers’ to fill out hollow cheeks. The re- 
duction of the time of exposure to a minute or so helped to de- 
crease the cost. The ordinary size of a daguerreotype was 23, 
inches to 3 inches, and it cost from $2 to $3. The largest 
size was 13 inches by 14, while the smallest was made for a 
locket. 

“Tn 1896 the only daguerreotype studio in the United States 
was at 19 Tremont Row, Boston. It was in charge of Mr. 
Hawes, of the old firm of Southworth & Hawes, and there, 
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among daguerreotypes of Webster, Pierce, Garrison, Sumng 





Jenny Lind, Charlotte Cushman, and Harriet Beecher Stow, 
any one who had the inclination and the money could sit for, 
daguerreotype. But now there are no daguerreans; the pra, 
ent generation has no use for daguerreotypes except x 
mementoes.” 





SPREADING “DICKENS STAMPS” 


we AM WELLER,” in the print we reproduce, looks with 
S benevolent approval on the stamp that has been & 
vised to mark the centenary of Charles Dickey 
Others who feel an affectionate interest in the author of Sy, 
Weller are afforded various and interesting methods of shoy. 
ing it. One of these is to have their names inserted in th 
“ Dickens Centenary Register ” at the great writer’s birthplac. 
If any of our readers should feel moved to such an act, they ea 
cut out the design on the next page, affix a “ Dickens stamp’ 
in the vacant space, and after signing their names below it 
send it to Mr. I. A. Jones, honorary secretary of the Dickey 
Centenary Testimonial, 21 Spruce Street, New York City. Th 
stamp movement “ progresses splendidly,” so we learn from: 
recent number of the London Sphere, where it is said: 


“Practically every distinguished man in English and Amer. 
ean literature has given the movement his blessing. A millin 
and a half of these penny stamps have been distributed among 
the news agents of Great Britain for sale, and a fresh millim 
will shortly be issued. It is hoped that at least £10,000 wil 
be raised before we celebrate the Dickens Centenary next yeu, 
This money will be a graceful compliment to share amo 
Charles Dickens’ children and grandchildren who need it. Th 
project would not have been set on foot had it not been dis 
covered that there were descendants of Dickens to whom th 
money would prove acceptable. It will mean very little t 
many a Dickens lover, the purchase of a shilling’s worth d 
stamps, but the accumulated shillings will mean a great ded 
to some members of Charles Dickens’ family, who through» 
fault of their own are far from well-to-do. It does not matte 
whether the stamps are fastened into books or not; the pur 
chase of them is a debt we owe to Dickens, whose works have 
meant so much to many of us.” 
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From ‘+ The Sphere,’’ London, 
‘* SAM WELLER ”’ AND HIS CREATOR. 


The servant of Mr. Pickwick beams approvingly on the emblem 
designed to assist the needy descendants of Charles Dickens. 
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GIRLS WHO STUDY MUSIC ABROAD 


FTER THE phrase of the wise old “ Farmer’s Almanac,” 
A “ about this time of year look out for the young woman 
going to Europe to study for grand opera.” The 
adapter of this prognostication is one of our leading music 
critics, Mr. W. J. Henderson, who “ deems it his duty to say a 
few words on this rather delicate sub- 
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always have one running on account of the exposures of travel 
incident to the operatic career in this country, will take an ad- 
ditional portion. She will be compelled to keep a maid unless 
she is doing pages in ‘ Tannhiauser,’ ete., when she will be in 
the ranks supervised by the attendants of the house.” 


This, however, presupposes the stage of study successfully 
past. Turning back from viewing the thorns of an accom- 
plished career, Mr. Henderson scrutinizes the thistles that 

strew the path to even such a position: 





ject.” The subject is rendered “ deli- 
cate” by the fact that so many aspirants 
for operatic honors have only mediocre 
voices, and this Mr. Henderson regards 
as the “ worst thing that can befall the 
average girl,” because such are not will- 
ing to sing on the concert platform or 
in church choirs, when their teachers 
have told them they ought to be where 
Destinn, Farrar, or Mary Garden now 
stand. Of course, teachers are to blame 
for saying this; but they, poor things, 
have an economic problem too, and if 
“conscientious instructors tell the girls 
frankly that they have not sufficient 
voice for the stage and that they had 
better go into concert,” they forthwith 
go off to some other less conscientious 
teacher who will nourish their delusions 
of the sure success behind footlights. 
Here is what Mr. Henderson has to say 
in the New York Sun of the girls who 
are taking ship: 
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“Now what the writer wishes to put 
before the ardent young aspirant for 
operatic honors is this. As a‘ business 
proposition ’ opera is, for the great ma- 
jority, indescribably bad. It is bad for 
aman; it is much worse for a woman. 
It is quite true that Mary Garden, 
Destinn, and Farrar get large salaries. 
But opera is sung in the United States, 








“ Let us take first the case of a young 
woman who has gone to Berlin to study 
piano. What has she to do with opera ? 
Altogether too much. Five out of 
eight of them find that studying piano 
is not child’s play. They discover that 
no amount of labor will transform them 
into Aus der Ohes or Zeislers, and the 
studio of the master is not like Gabor 
Arany’s. Their money runs _ low. 
Their ambition sinks. They are think- 
ing of giving up in despair and return- 
ing home, when suddenly some friend 
says: ‘ But you have a voice!’ 

“Then follows the advice to study 
singing, and the next thing we know the 
young woman has rushed off to Herr 
Lautgeschrei to study ‘voice.’ But 
her money was exhausted’ Oh, yes, 
dear reader, but there are ways of 
adjusting such difficulties and they are 
practised so assiduously in Berlin that 
American women have a most unenvi- 
able reputation there. But of course 
all the young women who seek the 
operatic career in Europe do not begin 
as students of piano. Certainly not. 
There is the great and glorious operatic 
land of Italy. Thousands of them go 
there year after year, not only young 
girls, but women who possess honest 
and devoted husbands struggling along 
in this country and vainly hoping that 
their wives may recover from the 
operatic hallucination. 

“To be sure you can understand that 
there must be some little trouble in get- 








Great Britain, France, Germany, Aus- 





ting a first hearing. There is no trouble 





tria, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, 
Hungary, and Switzerland, not to speak 
of Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina, and 
in all those countries there is just one _ Dickens’ birthplace. 
Garden, one Destinn, and one Farrar. : 

There has been only one tenor in all time who could compete 
with Caruso in earning-power. 

“What sort of remuneration does the opera-singer of modest 
ability receive? There is a pleasing fiction that the rates are 
all high in this country. The truth is that this is the case only 
with the salaries of the famous. artists, and none of them re- 
ceives as much as the sensational newspapers say they do. But 
that point need not be discust. Let us take it for granted that 
there are thirty or forty living singers whose salaries are im- 
portant. There are not so many, but call it that, and compare 
their position with that of the ordinary singer. 

“When an impresario who knows his trade, and most of them 
do, finds a young aspirant with a pleasing appearance and a 
fairly good voice, he promptly offers her a contract for five 
years. She thinks that is a magnificent thing, and so it is for 
the impresario. The salary put before this young person is 
from $250 to $400 amonth. Salaries of this kind,have been laid 
at the feet of pretty young singers who have appeared already 
in prima-donna réles in Europe. The impresario on this side 
of the ocean knows exactly how prima-donna débuts are effected 
on the other side and they do not carry any weight with him. 

“On $400 a month the young singer will have to be good 
enough to sing principal réles on ‘off nights.’ If she is not up 
to that requirement she will have to content herself with a 
salary of from $25 to $50 a week. None of these salaries is 
large enough to enable her to live well and pay all the expenses 
of her profession. Her costumes will eat up a considerable 
bart of her income, and her physician’s bills, of which she will 


JOINING IN THE DICKENS MEMORIAL. 


This design is provided for readers who wish to 
enroll their names in the ‘‘Centenary Register’ at 
See opposite page. 


at all. The student goes to Italy and 
places herself under some well-known 
master. Therest iseasy. He procures 
her a hearing before an impresario. 
Then comes the business proposition. 
‘The signorina understands, does she not, that it is very costly 
to conduct opera-houses?’ Of acertainty the signorina has 
guessed this. She waits to hear an offer of 25 lire a week. 
Nothing of the kind. The amiable impresario suggests to the 
signorina that an appearance can be arranged not by his paying 
her but by her paying him. And much! The signorina is 
staggered. It is impossible. Then, sighs the impresario, he 
does not know how she will ever obtain a début, for it must be 
on the same terms anywhere else in Italy. 

“Then the signorina looks sadly at the carpet and the im- 
presario pensively pats his own knee. At length in a most 
gentle and insinuating voice he remarks. ‘ But doubtless the 
signorina has some good friend who would be glad——?’ 

“ He pauses with an interrogatory inflection, and the signo- 
rina slowly gathers in the meaning of his suggestion. And 
this, dear reader, isa business proposition which is often made.” 


A more humble but less humiliating career in America affords 
this pleasing contrast: 


“A publie school-teacher who receives $2,500 a year and has 
enough voice to earn another $500 singing in church on Sundays, 
who is through with her work at 3 o’clock P.M. on five days in 
the week and free the other two, who has a two months’ vaca- 
tion in the summer, not to speak of numerous holidays at other 
times, and who does not have to furnish any elaborate costumes 
or keep a maid, is far better off than the minor opera-singer 
who earns $2,000 in five months and is perhaps out of an engage- 
ment the rest of the year.” 
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THE WORLD IN CLAY 


ARICATURE, which seizes as its own all mediums for 
© expression, isnow using clay. The manipulator is Jack 

Sears, who seems a fair competitor of the clever Max 
Beerbohm in hitting off the physical idiosyncrasies of his sub- 
jects. Max contents himself with line, however, and is even 
now convulsing London with an exhibition of his ruthless treat- 
ment of many of her bigwigs in politics, law, art, and litera- 





JACK SEARS WITH HIS GALLERY. 


These are caricatures in clay, not for publication, but mainly 
for private consumption. Actors, editors, public men and men of 
fashion have had their personal foibles thus perpetuated for per- 


sonal contemplation. 


ture. Jack Sears has a tolerable collection of figurines as the 
picture here shows them ranged before him. He cails them 
“elayettes” and a writer in The Morning Telegraph (New 
York) gives this account of them: 


“Young Sears convinced himself that here, at last, in this 
new form of clay caricature, he had found a means of having 
‘something to say’ in pictures that no other American artists 
or sculptors were ‘saying.’ In course of time he had made 
striking figures of Prince Troubetskoy, George Arliss in the 
guise of Molnar’s Devil as well as in every other réle he has 
portrayed in recent years; a life-like miniature reproduction 
of Charles F. Murphy, with which even Tammany Hall could 
find no fault, and another of Dean Van Amringe, which sent 
a laugh rippling down through all the classes in Columbia 
University. 

“ By this time a type of clay caricature which one would ex- 
pect from a German or French artist had become popularized, 
and Jack Sears found himself busy ‘ doing ’ figures of theatrical 
folk. Society—invariable copyist of the stage—clamored for 
figures of its leaders, headed by that most industrious cf all 
social ringmasters, Frederick Townsend Martin. ” 


One of his most successful figures is that of “ Bob” Davis, 
editor of the Munsey publications. Any one who knows Davis 
well enough to have visited his office, says this writer, “ will 
recognize the lifelike fidelity of the pose in which he is shown 
gripping his telephone and striking terror to the heart of an 
author with nerve enough to raise his rate to three cents a 
word.” The artist’s success in hitting off his people is charged 
to his cleverness in sketching. On this point a story is told by 
the artist himself: 

“A few months ago I was on a subway train and a distin- 
guished-looking man and woman entered the car, taking seats 
near me. After making a careful study of them I paid no 


further attention, busying myself reading about the next man 
up to the bat, etc. After awhile I noticed the seat vacant 


where these people had been, and in leaving the car they hag 
forgotten a large bundle of abstracts, deeds, etc. I pickeq 
them up and wondered how I might find the owner. On the 
outside envelop was the name of a New Jersey trust company, 
Taking a postal, I sketched a picture of the man who had left 
the papers, and addrest this postal to the trust company, writing 
alongside of the sketch: 

“*This man left a bundle of abstracts in the subway and] 
have them; do you know him?’ 

“Next day came this answer! ‘ Papers belong to Dr, —~, 
—— Street, New York City. We have written him to call on 
you.’ 

“That shows the value the artist obtains from sketching, 

“TI believe that in order to advance in art it is absolutely 
necessary to sketch and to continue to sketch all the time. No 
matter where I go I make sketches of everything that interests 
me, either directly or from memory.” 


And if you wish proof that Sears’s drawings are faithful to 
their models, adds The Telegraph, why, ask the man who got 
his legal papers back. 





BRITISH DISCONTENT WITH OUR ART 


q \HERE NEVER seems a chance of agreement between 
the Old World and the New on what our painters should 
paint and our poets write. When a group of American 

pictures goes to a European exhibition we are often chided he. 
cause we have not sent “ the characteristic thing”; we have 
simply sent copies of the things that issue from Parisian ateliers 
in hundreds. So likewise the American poet, unless he adopt 
the measures of Whitman, is charged with being no worthy son 
of the New World. The third “ Annual Exhibition of Oil Paint. 
ings by Contemporary Artists,” lately held in Washington, 
brings forth a long lament from a writer in the London Time 
because American art is lacking in imagination, in true pictorial 
quality, and is, in short, without charm. ‘“ A large proportion 
of the canvases,” says this writer, “ were, both in class of sib 
ject and in treatment, almost wearingly alike.” More than 
this, “ there is curiously little departure from beaten paths, and 
a poverty of soul amid much excellent technic.” The writer 
settles down with a somewhat fatigued admission of “the 
truism” that “ American art must not be expected to excel in 
imaginative qualities.” He sizes us up sadly by saying: “The 
American genius has been understood to be, and as likely to 
remain, practical, interesting itself chiefly in its immediate 
environment—in things actually seen—so that the fields in which 
it is most likely to show peculiar excellence would be landscape 
and portraiture.” The writer finds this judgment curiously 
borne out by the recent exhibition: 


“The first impression, an impression which deepened with 
familiarity with the collection, was one of the-extremely nat 
row range covered as compared with an exhibition of simila 
size and quality either in England or on the Continent. In the 
332 canvases there was seemingly not one historical painting, 
even of any subject from America’s own history. Studies 
the nude, as might be expected, were confined, with one e 
ception, to two or three minor canvases in which the figuré 
are incidental; but, what is less to be expected, not a single 
painter chose to handle a classical theme. With the exception 
of two canvases there was nothing Scriptural. There was 
incident drawn from the literature of any country, no indebtet: 
ness for a suggestion to any poet or to the stage; and no studie 
of wild animals beyond a not too conspicuous stag to give colo 
to a landscape, and but two or three pictures of still life, om 
of which, by Mr. W. M. Chase, is extraordinarily clever. 
is, perhaps, more noticeable is that there was hardly any 4 
tempt made to make use of the intensely pictorial qualities 0 
modern industrial America, nothing of the splendid glamour 0 
great furnaces, no idealization of the Titanic forces of m* 
chinery ; no nocturne of Pittsburg, of the Chicago River, 
commercial Philadelphia, or the New York water-front; ™ 
vision of mine or workshop or factory. 

“ One is tempted to suspect that this rejection of a range 
subjects which appeals immediately to every foreign artist WH 
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yisits the United States and might be supposed to carry so 
strong an appeal to the American temperament, can again only 
be due to the fact that their proper handling makes too large 
a draft on the poetic or imaginative qualities of the painter. 
The negro is not utilized, nor, with the exception of two pic- 
tures by Mr. E. I. Couse in his now familiar style, is the Red 
Indian. One was, in fact, imprest with the continued iteration 
of the same themes—landscapes, chiefly of American scenery, 
not often ambitious or especially imaginative, portraits, and 
studies of contemporary figures, with an admixture of domestic 
interiors and a handful of sea pieces, conspicuous among which, 
poth for its feeling and its pictorial quality, was a large canvas 
by Mr. Frederic J. Waugh, of the Spanish Main, a fine reach 
of tumbling ocean with old Spanish galleys in full sail.” 


The writer is inclined to “ ascribe this narrowness of range 
and outlook to the lack in the United States of any command- 
ing or inspiriting art influence.” Going on: 


“The chief influence traceable in the bulk of the work is, as 
might be expected, that of modern French 
painters; but one is tempted to think that ae 
the artist who has studied abroad finds no 
continuing inspiration after his return to 
this country. With a very considerable 
amount of picture-buying, and not a few 
notable art-patrons, there is not much in- 
terest in art, at least in American art, in 
the public at large ; and what there is is dif- 
fused abroad over the continent and not 
concentrated as in European countries. 
While a local exhibition in any city in the 
country can always count on being well sup- 
ported, the public at large does not listen 
to the talk of art critics or take any inter- 
est in the life of American art students or 
in the theories of contemporary schools; it 
does not agitate itself over the controversies 
between different teachers or the short- 
comings of any official body. 

“These are not topics which are in the 
air or are accustomed to be handled by the 
daily press. 

“In the absence of any spur, then, from 
outside, American artists are obliged to 
rely for inspiration chiefly on contact with 
their fellows, which inevitably leads to uni- 
formity of aim and a tendency to keep doing 
the same thing. Here also, as elsewhere, 
the majority of artists must paint to sell; 
and too often that means catering to the 
taste of provincial and comparatively unin- 
structed patrons; than which nothing is 
better calculated to discourage originality. 
It is a condition which does not reflect upon 
the American artist so much as on the con- 
ditions which create the uninvigorating at- 
mosphere in which the artist lives. Which 
again is only to say that, in spite of all the 
growth and the intense self-culture of the 
last few decades, the United States has not 
yet developed that stimulating art atmosphere in which alone 
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can a distinctive or vital American school of painting come 
into being.” 


The writer does not suspect that he has 
not at command all the necessary data to 
support his position; and the New York 
Evening Post is not slow to point out to our 
captious critic his own shortcomings. It 
says that “he is wide of the fact in sup- 
posing that such material for the artist’s 
brush as he refers to has been overlooked 
by American painters ”: 


“There has been no lack of recognition of 
the paintable qualities of negro and Indian, 
cowboy and roustabout; nor have there been 
wanting canvases depicting water-fronts and 
iron-works, slums and factories. If there are 
fewer of them to-day, the reasons are plain. 
Such subjects possess the charm of novelty to 
foreigners, but not to natives. Hence if 
their appeal is only by virtue of the unusual, 
it must necessarily be received coldly by the 
American art-patron. And artists ‘must 
live.’ If their purchasing public is not of 
the mind of the foreigner who is so eager 
for what is new and ‘characteristically 
American,’ there is no sense in producing 
that kind of work. Besides, even for art 
value and the benefit of the painter himself, 
there has come to be, as Mr. Kenyon Cox 
remarks, a perception of the fact that it is 
not well to ‘ strain our invention in the effort 
to discover some new spice for a jaded 
appetite.’ And if American artists are more 
and more abandoning the idea of a native 
* school,’ with marked eccentricities or man- 
nerisms, and are more intent upon the task 
of making themselves continuators of the 
great tradition in painting, that fact is full 
of promise that we shall have an American art truly worth while. 

“The sound doctrine is admirably stated in Mr. Cox’s article 
[Scribner’s for April]. Neither in art nor in literature must 
we think to get better bread than can be made of wheat. Any- 
thing that is straining or convulsive, in the aim to be original, 
is only an instance of the folly which Burke spoke of as depend- 
ing more upon invention than experience. So we hope that 
American art will continue to disappoint foreign critics who 
expect it to be fantastic and audacious and unlike anything in 
the heavens above or the earth beneath. If our artists can 
enter reverently into the heritage of the past and live in its 
best spirit and add little by little their own interpretations and 
make their slight additions or variations, they will do more to 
create a veritable national art than they could by wild experi- 
menting and sensational innovations. . . . There is nothing to 
add to what Mr. Kenyon Cox says: 

“ «Tf we go on doing the classic thing in architecture until its 
language has become natural and easy to us, there is a possi- 
bility that we may begin to use it originally, and to produce, 
almost without knowing it, a national style. If we strive for 
originality now, there is little hope of anything better than the 
architectural chaos that we have had so much of.’” 








Why should they? They do know about the King’s business, 
WHAT A MINISTER SHOULD SPEND They know how to break the bread of life for hungry. souls 
They know how to kneel by the bedside of pain and pray fo 
T MAY be because the clergy are least expected to possess (Goq’s abounding grace. They know how to point heart-brokey 
a sense of humor that the layman’s idea of what minis- seekers for forgiveness to the open fountain where sin is washed 
ters ought to earn goes unchallenged. Most of the sacri- away. That is the knowledge which congregations wish then 

e Jui . . d th her i to possess. 
ane Cat te eePipegy : - aiaNEt en: nd vid a “We recently heard a pastor who has been preaching fo 
called upon to furnis it. A lawyer recently compiled an item- twenty-five years read a paper that set forth the various calls 
ized list of what a minister’s needs ought to be, and added a_ which had come to him for advice, direction, assistance, anj 
statement of what they should cost in dollars and cents. A all other things conceivable. It was humorous, suggestive, 
writer in The Continent (Chicago), perhaps a minister, looks and on the whole, as we think it over calmly, pathetic. Much 
Sis ithe se te W ietale salt caacaniaale aide Rattan © alee of it could be matched in the life of the present writer. Each 
wee Dp ‘ & Pp y , call represented at least a contribution made by the minister 
might have been written by a farmer, or a cartman, or a of time, or patience, or of that more valuable thing, common 
blacksmith, or a cobbler, men of small earning-power, as a_ sense... And for none of these did he receive a penny of 
rule, and whose personal investment in equipment for life is compensation. wee ‘ ake ; ae 
not large.” In quoting the table the writer does not present it We know a minister whose situation in the city of his resi. 


d A i 4 dence is such that he is called upon to serve at f 
as a guide for the Methodist Episcopal Church, which promises many outside his own church. Two funerals a week io prohal 
to take up the subject of ministers’ salaries in its General a small average. These mean investments of time on which 
Conference in 1912, or for the Protestant Episcopal Church, _ he receives no dividends; he expects none. He is not working 
which has the subject under advisement. Heexpressesarather for dividends. But the reservoir of sympathy in his soul is 
‘ A always open, and the outflowing stream leaves him often weak 
natural amazement that it should come from the “ representa- and empty. 
tive of a class which understands the cost of preparation for “How much shall a minister be paid? Enough to keep him, 
professional life, and of maintaining a professional position in as the call says, ‘free from worldly cares and avocations,’ 
society.” He goes on: : How muchis that? We wishit were possible for every layman 
and woman in the Church of Christ to exchange places fora 
month with some minister, and live on what the minister re 
ceived, or had been promised that he should receive.” 














“We present it in full, explaining that the estimate was 
made on the monthly and not the annual basis. We have 
multiplied it by twelve. 

“For a family of four with maid additional : 


Table for five .... ros $360 | B cht forward .. . $798 
a... wes fe eee 36 RELIGIOUS RECIPROCITY 
Fuel and lights .... .. 168 | Travel ate 48 


Benevolence .... 120 | Books, papers, magazines : 48 Wests RECIPROCITY is a principle to become 





Medicine and physician - 12 | Clothing for four .. sag a: . . . * se. 
Stationery and postage .. 1S, 1) SSNS os oy 5 ayret 120 established in English and American Church life, it 


malted — mr 4 seems too early to predict; but some see the signs 
(2 is eee ees eae pointing that way in the recent exchange of preachers. Dr. 
“Can not the minister have his life insured, then? Must Jowett has hardly arrived on our shores when it is announcel 
his children be denied a college course ? Must he always walk, that Dr. A. C. Di f Chica ANE NE REPO: t the 
rain or shine, be the distance long or short which he and his Se os a as uigiveiand — o 
family must traverse? What does a nickel carfare amount to call of Spurgeon’s old church, the Metropolitan Tabernacle of 
in a year? Only $18, for one, if the average fare paid be one London. Dr. Dixon’s decision had been pending for some time, 
—— Who oo pay ed — en ee on —. awaiting, so he said to an interviewer from the New York 
duty carries the minister miles into the country ? ere in the . ’ a ° 
whole estimate is there a hint that the minister should keep eemene, Shot chareh s willingness to abolish the centuryal 
the corollary of the Golden Rule by loving himself as well as Custom of collecting pew rent. Dr. Dixon had preached eight 
he does his neighbor ? years in Baltimore, ten in the Hanson Place Baptist Church 
“It will be noticed that provision is carefully made that of Brooklyn, and six in the Ruggles Street Church of Boston 


‘ benevolences ’ shall have a tithe of all the minister receives. before becoming pastor of Moody’s old church in Chicago, 
This tithe is ‘ neighbor-love’ money. If the minister is to love 


his neighbor as he loves himself, the corollary must be true. which he has just decided ih leave. The London churele® 
He must love himself as he loves his neighbor. How, then, Which he turns was founded in 1652. Dr. Dixon has beenin 
after he has expended his $1,200, is he to get his $120 for him- London of late as a substitute preacher and there gatherel 
self? Does the attorney who made the estimate live so? Does some impressions of English church life which he gave tohis 
he spend nine-tenths of what he earns on living, one-tenth on latenihiinin: Siieaes 
the Lord, and have nothing to show for a year’s work? We e ‘ 
doubt if there is such a lawyer in America. “Maybe the tide ‘has turned. They’re a wide-awake lot over 
“How much salary should a minister receive? As much as' there. They don’t care anything about the preacher whore 
he wants? No. As much as he needs? Yes. Is $1,200 quires that women shall take off their hatsin church. Mostd 
enough? In some instances, surely. Is it too much? In less’ the sanctuaries are made especially for speaking, so that th 
than one instance in a thousand is it too much. Suppose that question of that obstruction doesn’t worry them. They don't 
out of such an amount a young minister could save $300 annu-__ split hairs over the Bible, either. Within a few months Dr. 
ally, and should continue for forty years to receive and save L.G. Broughton, of the Baptist Tabernacle at Atlanta, Ga, 
just these amounts. He would have at 65 or 70 years of age was called to Christ Church, London. So it looks to me as! 
$12,000, plus what it would have earned by safe and wise invest- the tide has turned 
ment—say $16,000. Then he could retire, and he and his wife “In some respects they are ahead of us over there. 
could live on the $800 income the saved money would then bring _ true with respect to the exposition of the Scriptures. We prité 
in annually.” ourselves on our higher criticism, but the British preadi 
: : ive the people the simple truths of the Bible in a way thé 
The latter case seems almost an ideal one to the writer. 0 Berto them ; ~ ied do not mystify and befog. That i 
There “ might be one among a hundred” ministers of whom it what the people want everywhere, the simple truth of the 
may be true. Butitis not likely that “ oftener than oncein all Bible. 
the circle of your acquaintance” it will happen. The writer | “In some respects the American clergy is ahead. Evange 
goes on: istic work, for instance, is carried on more aggressively on this 
; ’ side. So it might appear that both countries would be benefite! 
“We hear it said, ‘ Ministers know nothing about business.’ if there were an equal interchange of preachers; we shoul 
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have the advantage of gaining in Bible exposition, and they 
would reap the fruits of a more energetic campaign in the homes 
of those who ought to go to church.” 


Dr. Dixon declares he was particular to inquire whether any 
prejudice existed against Americans as ministers, pointing out 
that his manners and speech were American—facts which might 
militate against him in “ trying to win Englishmen to Christ.” 
The trustees assured him to the contrary. Neither do they 
question the orthodoxy of our theological schools: 


«They don’t bother their heads with the so-called higher 
criticism. So far as I know, they would not object to aman 
simply on the ground that he was educated in America. But 
they would not tolerate a preacher with hobbies that detract 
from his consequential mission. 

“An instance? Well, they require that he practise and 
preach a strict observance of Sunday. In the United States 
there is a tendency to relax on the commandment ‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ Sunday amusements are 
not only endured, but by some preachers are encouraged. 
Christianity under such conditions is an impossibility. You 
may surround the churches with brothels and gambling-dens 
and poverty and crime, but Christianity will grow. On the 
other hand, it will die when the State and the Church sanction 
violation of Sunday observance. In England the law is en- 
forced, and there is strict observance of Sunday. There is far 
less crime. In all the great city of London the murders num- 
ber under twenty annually, and 95 per cent. of the murderers 
are hanged. In America less than 2 per cent. of the murderers 
are hanged. 

“The problem over there is somewhat different from that 
here. Altho there is less crime and also less vice in London 
than in Chicago, there are uncounted thousands that are merely 
ungodly, that never give consideration to their souls. 

“There is need to deal witha poverty that is unknown in this 
country. There is, of course, too much crime and too much 
vice. The}churches are combating these evils, but in the 
mean time are turning their attention more and more to the 


* ungodly poor to lighten their physical burdens and uplift them 


spiritually. The introduction of American aggressiveness into 
British pastorates would hasten the work.” 


The questioner put this pointed inquiry: “Is it easy to find 
among British preachers one who glosses over or winks at the 





THE TUBERCULOSIS ROOF CAMP. 


St. George’s Church provides this oven air camp in the heart of New 
York City to assist in checking the white plague. 


sins of wealthy communicants and, this being so, could it ex- 
plain why rich American congregations go abroad for pastors ?” 
\PJr. Dixon was reassuring: 


“My acquaintance with English clergymen does not indicate 
that such is the case. A congregation that would violate the 
commandment regarding Sunday observance might desire a 
pastor who favored Sunday amusements. It might just as well 
break the whole decalog as one part of it, and likewise the 
pastor.” 
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A CHURCH WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


MMANUEL CHURCH in Boston and St. George’s in 
iz New York are likely the pioneer institutions in organ- 

izing “ church classes” for treatment of tuberculosis. 
They are both doing it successfully, the methods employed be- 
ing those laid down by Dr. Pratt, of Emmanuel. The patients 
selected are not hospital cases, but those in the early stage of 
the affliction whose cure it is hoped to effect in their home en- 





THE ‘‘CLASS”’ AT ST. GEORGE'S. 


Where tuberculosis patients meet once a week for consultation with a 
physician and instruction in self-cure, 


vironment. These are supposed to be able to attend the class 
regularly and are sufficiently obedient and intelligent to carry 
out the prescribed routine of life in detail. The church class, 
says one of those in charge at St. George’s, “derives its 
membership from working people, most of whom are contribu- 
ting to the support of families. If they stop work to take the 
cure for tuberculosis, that support must be forthcoming from 
another source.” Neither the public dispensary nor the private 
physician can do aught for the financing of such cases; but the 
churches, if they will, can best assume this responsibility, ob- 
serves the writer. In The Congregationalist and Christian 
World (Boston), we are told that the work at St. George’s was 
organized in 1907, made possible “ by the support, financial and 
personal, of a committee of men and women active in church 
work ; and by the volunteered services of the attending physi- 
cians.” No distinction of age, sex, race, color, or religious 
affiliation is made, nor is membership in the class limited to 
membership in the church or parish. Further: 


“The class reaches a number of patients unsatisfactory to 
the private physician and inaccessible to the dispensary. These 
people will not give up a half-day’s work and pay to go, of 
their own initiative, to the nearest tuberculosis dispensary and 
wait, sometimes an hour or more, in a crowded, noisy room— 
on the same bench, usually, with patients in every stage of the 
disease—in order finally to be examined by a physician who is 
an utter stranger to them. This is the more true if such 
patients have few symptoms, as is often the case, and do not 
believe themselves in need of medical advice. They can be and 
are reached by a personal friend or the church visitor, and can 
be induced to present themselves for examination at the church 
house, among patients belonging to their own neighborhood or 
circle of acquaintances, by physicians known to them person- 
ally, and at an hour arranged to suit their necessities. For an 
evening class is conducted once a month for the examination of 
applicants who are unable to come in the daytime. 

“The regular meetings of St. George’s class are held Thurs- 
day afternoon each week in two rooms set aside for the purpose 
in the Memorial Building (parish house). One is the examining- 
and consultation-room where the patients are seen individually 
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by the class physicians. The week is then reviewed in detail, as 
each class member is required to keep an accurate record of his 
daily régime in a book devised for the purpose. So intimately 
do the doctors come to know the members of the class that these 
weekly conferences are more like friendly conversations for 
advice and encouragement than professional consultations. 

“The other room is the class- or club-room for the social side 
of the organization, upon which so much stress is laid at St. 
George’s. Here the wisdom and ingenuity of the committee 
are everywhere evident. Clean, white enamel paint, window- 
cushions, and, in the colder months, a blazing wood fire in the 
open fireplace render the room bright and cheerful. The class 
visitor (a trained nurse), one or two members of the commit- 
tee, and some of the ‘graduates’ and older patients are always 
present on class days to welcome and encourage strangers. In 
the middle of the afternoon, milk or hot cocoa and sandwiches 
or bread are provided for all. No wonder it is easy to persuade 
newcomers to return and bring their friends and family for 
examination! ” 


Another feature of St. George’s class is the Day and Night 
Camp on the roof of St. George’s Deaconess Home. This is a 
sheltered roof-garden, with kitchen, dining-room, dressing- 
room, and bath adjacent. Here many of the women patients 
spend their days and some theirnights. “This night camp also 
serves for some of the class ‘ graduates ’ who have returned to 
work and are thus enabled to avoid relapse by spending at least 
eight or ten hours of the twenty-four out of doors.” Such facts 
of the history of the class as these are given: 


“Some idea of the work undertaken may be conveyed by the 
statement that since the organization of the class, three and a 
half years ago, 167 applicants have sought admission in the 
day class alone, and while but a small proportion of these were 
suitable for membership, something was done for nearly every 
one of them. The non-tuberculous were given such advice as 
they required or were sent where they could receive appropriate 
treatment, while many of the tuberculous were placed in san- 
atoria (not always an easy task), and others referred to the 
proper dispensary or hospital. Doubtful cases were kept under 
observation and treatment as long as was required to reach a 
diagnosis, and cases of need received immediate attention and 
relief through the committee and the church. ...... 

“ Statistics, as such, are rarely interesting, but a few figures, 
dealing with the results of treatment in the class, are significant. 

“Of 26 cases under regular class treatment for over three 
months, 10 have been ‘ graduated’ as ‘ apparent cures.’ Of 
these, seven were incipient cases and three were moderately 
advanced. Their average length of treatment was ten months. 
Twelve cases were ‘ arrested ’ at the time of discharge—six in- 
cipient, four moderately advanced, and two far advanced. 
Their average time under treatment was eight months. Four 
cases were progressive. Two of them were moderately ad- 
vanced (one with a serious kidney complication) and two were 
faradvanced. All four of the progressive cases were ultimately 
placed in suitable hospitals, where two of them have since died. 
Of six patients at present in the class, who have been under 
treatment over three months, four are ‘ arrested’ and two are 
improved. Exprest in percentages, these figures mean: ‘ Ap- 
parent cures,’ 31.25 per cent. ; ‘ Arrested ’ cases, 50 per cent. ; 
Improved, 6.25 per cent. ; Progressive, 12.5 per cent. ; or over 
80 per cent. of cured and arrested cases. These results will 
compare favorably with statistics from the best sanatoria. 

“The vital difference between institutional and church class 
work in this great war against tuberculosis is the emphasis 
laid upon the individual. The class can do but a small part, 
but it does that part effectually. That this class work can also 
be done under the auspices of philanthropic societies, and offers 
them a-splendid opportunity for greater usefulness, is obvious. 
Yet it is peculiarly fitting that the Christian Church should 
carry out the command to ‘heal the sick’ under conditions 
which demand a fostering and personal care not possible in 
large secular institutions.” 


The writer of this article enforces the need of cooperation 
among all branches of the service engaged in fighting tubercu- 
losis. To the hospital falls the mission of caring for the ad- 
vanced and dying cases that are the source of so much danger 
in the homes. The sanatoria furnish ideal climatic conditions; 


but the “ church class” is an agency outside the special field of 
all of these, yet filling an important post. 
& 
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BROTHERHOOD IN BRATTLEBORO 


F REVIVALISM has ceased to produce its old-time results 

| in New England, the town of Brattleboro has found some- 

thing like a substitute. In this Vermont city a campaign 

of meetings for men and boys was held from April 2 to 9 under 

the banner labeled “ Better Brattleboro.” It was led by Frank 

Dyer, general secretary of the Congregational Brotherhood of 

America. The campaign can point to definite and permanent 

results, says Roy M: Houghton in The Continent (Chicago), 
enumerating these: 


“1. Plans were adopted for a community center for young 
men and boys, to cost $50,000, and a committee of representative 
men was appointed to carry out this plan. 

“2. A‘ Better Brattleboro Platform’ was adopted as an ideal 
for the community, covering ten phases of community life. 
About 700 men and boys pledged themselves to this community 
ideal. 

“3. A permanent ‘ Better Brattleboro League’ was organized, 
to carry on the work begun in this series of meetings and to give 
constant attention to moral and social needs of the community. 

“4, It was voted unanimously to close the carriers’ window 
of the post-office on Sunday, giving the post-office employees 
their Sundays free from toil. 

“5. The manhood of the community has been lifted to higher 
levels, by having loftiest ideals of individual and community 
life exalted, and by having religion revealed in the most natural 
and manly fashion as something which is related to all life. 

“6. A new civic consciousness has been created by bringing 
men and boys together from all walks of life, to consider the 
things which relate to the common interests of the community 
life, and by pledging themselves to work for this common 
interest.” 


All elements in the community were brought together and 
harmonized by Mr. Dyer, “ whose originality and versatility 
were evident in the organization and conducting of the cam- 
paign.” Every Protestant church in the community was repre- 
sented on this committee; a Catholic gave the address of wei- 
come and another sang a solo at one of the meetings, which 
were “ free from formality and stereotyped methods.” Further: 


“There was frequent applause, and there were many speeches 
from the floor. The music consisted of an orchestra, a glee 
club, quartets, solos, and a chorus of fifty voices. A layman 
presided at each meeting. Scripture was read by a different 
layman each night, and prayer was offered by a minister. 

“Among the most interesting features of these meetings 
were the short speeches by citizens of the town, which preceded 
Mr. Dyer’s address each night. .The subjects of these short 
speeches included ‘ The Moral Betterment of Our Town,’ ‘ The 
Advance of Brotherliness Among Men,’ ‘ Guiding Councils for 
Life,’ ‘ Working With Our Boys,’ ‘ Industry’s Third Partner, 
the Public,’ and ‘ What Christ Means to Me.’ 

“Variety of the meetings was one secret of their success. 
No two were the same. The leader did not repeat himself. 
The addresses covered a great range of human interests. The 
subjects were: ‘ The Twentieth-Century Man,’ ‘ The Battle for 
Brotherhood,’ ‘ A Man’s World and a Man’s Church,’ ‘ A Man’s 
Friends and a Man’s Enemies,’ ‘ The Boys of To-day—the Men 
of To-morrow,’ ‘The Church and Industrial Brotherhood,’ and 
‘The World’s Imperial Man.’ 

“These varied interests of individual and community life 
were gathered up and unified in the last address on ‘ The 
World’s Imperial Man.’ Christ and the Church were exalted 
in each of the meetings. The audiences were made to see that 
the power and inspiration for any permanent betterment of a 
community must come from the churches. The report of the 
church survey committee had shown that the men were not 
bearing their share of responsibility for public worship of God. 
On the Sunday the count was made, there were two women to 
one man in the churches. As a consequence of this exhibit, a 
‘ Go-to-Chureh Campaign’ was launched in the midst of the 
meetings, and by means of a card, which reads as follows: 

“* We believe the greatest contribution the men of Brattle- 
boro can make toward a better Brattleboro, is to maintain in 
spiritual power the public worship of God. In the name of all 
the churches in our town, we invite and urge all men in Brattle- 
boro to come with their families to the church of their choice, 
next Sunday morning, for public worship.’ ” 
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THE RELATIVE COST OF HORSE- AND 
MOTOR-TRUCKS 


HAT is described as “an informing 

record of actual cost of operation of a 
five-ton gas motor-truck in comparison with 
the cost of an equivalent amount of work per- 
formed by horsed vehicles,’’ is presented in 
The Commercial Vehicle. The record, as 
kept in monthly periods, applies to an ice- 
wagon of five tons’ capacity, that has been 
used in Tarrytown for transporting ice from 
manufacturing-plants to distributing-depots. 
It was operated over dirt and macadam 
roads, and often on hills. Round trips 
covered distances of 4 miles, 12 miles, 
and 17 miles, according to the stations 
reached. The load, however, was carried 
in one direction only. Had conditions per- 
mitted the carrying of loads both ways the 
actual ton-mile cost might have been cut 
in two. Average loads were of 11,000 pounds 
and daily cost of operation figured out very 
close to $13.24 a day, and the average ton- 
mile cost at about .107. 

Elaborate tables are printed, from which 
the conclusion is drawn that to do the work 
of the motor-truck would have required 
4.7 teams of horses, 
which would represent 
an investment of 
$5,405, as against 
$5,000 for the motor- 
truck. In addition, 
the horse equipment 
would have required 
about five times the 
storage space of the 
motor-truck. Figur- 
ing the total cost of 
the 4.7 teams and 
wagons at $4.50 per 
unit, an actual cost is 
reached for horses of $21.15 per day, as 

ainst an actual cost for a motor-truck of 
$12.97 per day, which means a difference 
of $8.18.a day in favor of the motor-truck, 
and a total saving for the month of $212.68. 
In the same paper is given another schedule 
of operating-cost of a five-ton motor-truck 
covering a longer period. The writer says: 

“‘ Another interesting schedule of operating- 
costs of a five-ton gas motor-truck covering 
a much longer period is given. This machine 





*Harper’s Weekly.’’ 
A MOTOR FIRE-ENGINE IN HUTCHINSON, KANSAS. 


is in the service of a telephone company, 
and the figures cover a period of three years, 
from August, 1907, to August, 1910. The 
average cost per day for the third year 
(302 working-days), including interest, in- 
surance, and depreciation, is $14.85, and the 
average cost per day for three years (890 
working days), including allowances for the 


same fixt charges, is $14.15. In arriving at 
these averages interest is figured at 6 per 
cent., insurance at 8 per cent., and deprecia- 
tion at 124 per cent. 

‘“‘In considering the record as disclosed, it 
should be borne in mind that the daily mile- 
age is necessarily small owing to the special 
character of the service. This is largely 
confined to the city limits and necessitates 
frequent and long stops, during which the 
truck is used as a stationary power-plant for 
hauling heavy cables through street conduits 
by means of a power winch with which the 
truck is equipped. The great saving in time 
and labor cost, for a given amount of work, 
by the substitution of the power-winch for 
the old manually operated capstan is not 
apparent from an inspection of the table. 
In ordinary transportation service the same 
truck would be capable of a very much larger 
daily mileage with a considerable decrease 
in the cost per mile, even allowing for the 
probable increases in tire costs and machine 
repairs. It is also a fair assumption that a 
truck of the same capacity, embodying the 
improvements of to-day, would make a 
better record than a truck built in 1907. 

‘The record of a five-ton machine used in 
hauling heavy loads in city service is given. 
The record covers a period of six months, 
from July to December 31, 1910, and after 
making all allowances, works out an inclu- 


From “ The Manufacturer’s Record.” 





PLOWING IN ALBERTA, WESTERN CANADA, WITH THE TRACTOR OF A THRESHING-MACHINE BUILT 


IN RACINE, WISCCNSIN. 


sive cost of $14.93 a day. It will be noted 
that the truck was operated with maximum 
loads, and that the driver was paid a high 
rate of wages. Depreciation was figured at 
the rate of 20 per cent. per annum.” 


A MOTOR-TRUCK PARADE IN NEW 
YORK 


Late in April.there was held in New 
York .a parade of motor-trucks which, in 
point of the number of cars participating, 
was notable. And yet, the 
motor-car trade had been far 
from unanimous in support of 
it, many prominent makers 
being without representation. 
Moreover, the weather was 
unfavorable, being cold and 
wet. The number of trucks in 
line, however, was estimated 
variously as from 300 to 500. 
Gasoline trucks predominated, 
altho electrics were well rep- 
resented. The truck which 
caused the most comment was, 
perhaps, one which had six 
wheels and was used by a coal 
company. Another attractive 
exhibit was a car with a trailer, 
used by an oil company. 

The route was down Broadway from 
Seventy-fourth Street to Forty-sixth Street, 
where a turn was made into Fifth Avenue, 
the route proceeding down that avenue 
to Twenty-fifth Street, whence a turn was 
made into Madison Avenue, and thence up 


From 
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Madison Avenue to Forty-first Street, where 
the parade turned into Fifth Avenue, along 
which it proceeded to 125th Street. The 
Motor World describes it as “the biggest 
turn-out of commercial vehicles ever seen / 





A 50-HORSE-POWER CAR MOUNTING A ONE-IN- 
FOUR GRADE IN DEVONSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


in this country.” As a matter of fact, ow- 
ing to the weather and the lack of general 
advance information as to the event, the 
‘parade was seén by very few persons. At 
_ no point were any 
) groups of spectators 
"gathered. The cars 
did not have’ exclusive 
possession of any 
streets, nor did they 
have the right of way. 
They proceeded along 
the route mingled with 
the ordinary traffic of 
the street, and thus 
escaped attention from 
most persons. It was 
hard to realize that 
any parade was in 
progress. Such success as was achieved under 
these conditions is worthy of particular 
note. The Motor World, in the course of an 
article on the parade, says: 

‘““An attempt was made to form the 
vehicles in line according to their makes and 
in alphabetical order, but while they started 
out almost in this order they soon became 
switched around more or less, owing to the 
traffic regulations and the craving for speed 
on the part of some of the drivers and their de- 


A MOTOR-TRUCK CLIMBING THE LAVA CLIFF ROAD NEAR SANTA Fri. , 


sire to ‘get up front.’ Apart from this wild 
scramble, the alphabetical scheme of assem- 
bly could not be adhered to, owing to the 
fact that many of the entrants had cars of 
several makes in the parade, and as they 
were desirous of having them all together, 
a second section was organized for their 
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special benefit. It was chiefly in this second 
section that the interest centered, as it was 
the larger of the two and was made up of the 
trucks of practically every department store 
and many of the smaller merchants through- 
out the city. In accordance with one of the 
privileges of the parade, which permitted 
entrants to send trucks loaded with mer- 
chandise to be delivered after the finish of 
the run, a great many of the vehicles in this 
section were piled high; coal trucks, brew- 
wry trucks, milk trucks, all carried full com- 
plements of the wares of their respective 
owners, thus adding a picturesque touch 
to the turnout. 

‘“Concretely, the parade was more or less 
of a department-store affair, for tho many 
of the commercial-vehicle dealers in the 
city were represented by new and shiny 
products, those in the private owners’ con- 
tingent by far outnumbered them. Nearly 
all the trucks carried canvas signs—gener- 
ally as large as could be put on them— 
telling their make and to whom they belonged. 
Despite the action of the committee of 


- 





A MOTOR FIRE-ENGINE WITH TURBINE WATER-PUMP IN USE 


IN GLASGOW. 


arrangements in giving the entrants carte 
blanche as to the manner in which they might 
decorate their trucks, comparatively little 
embellishment, other than the signs, was in 
evidence.” 


MOTORS ON THE FARM 


The economic importance of the motor 
for various kinds of work on farms was set 
forth recently at a meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, by L. W. 
Ellis, who is described as “traction building 
specialist” for a manufacturing company 
in LaPorte, Ind. Mr. Ellis pointed out that 
power is used by men for three great funda- 
mental occupations—tilling the soil, manu- 
facturing, and transportation. Of these, the 
fundamental one is agriculture, and yet 
agriculture has always been the last to feel 
the need of mechanical power. Animal 





CAR EQUIPPED WITH ICE RUNNERS AND AN 
AEROPLANE PROPELLER. 


power on farms has, for ages, been the chief 
power. On large farms there has been the 


feast possible variation in methods and 
equipments from the methods employed on 
The limitations to animal 


small farms. 
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power are definite and unmovable, and hence 
the increase in the size of farms, demanding 
increased efficiency in power, has called for 
mechanical devices. Moreover, there is a 
growing demand for the production of larger 
quantities of food. We have already ceased 
to export large quantities of breadstuffs, 
and are “considering the question of what 
we must do to be fed.” Mr. Ellis declares 
that the problem of farm power overshadows 
all other factors involved in obtaining an 
answer to this question. He goes on to say: 


“To provide permanently a_ sufficient 
supply of food, teachings of agricultural 
scientists must be universally heeded. Better 
seed, deeper plowing, more thorough tillage 
must lay the foundation for greater yields 
from each acre. Waste places must be re- 
claimed, our whole productive area devel- 
oped and occupied. But our present needs 
are enormous, increasing more swiftly than 
these ideals can be realized. Greater areas 
must be brought immediately into product- 
iveness, and they must maintain 
maximum yields indefinitely, if 
productien_is to keep pace with 
demand. 

‘“‘The lack of power for plow- 
ing and harvesting is the tre- 
mendous obstacle to the sudden 
expansion into virgin fields’ of 
our productive area. The shal- 
80 gutta now generally prac- 
tised consumes 60 per cent. of 
the total power expended in 
raising and harvesting the wheat 
crop, even on old land. Deeper 
plowing to secure maximum 
yields sharpens the necessity 
for power in the brief plowing 
season. The slow process of an- 
imal reproduction can not respond quickly 
enough, and the price of horses has increased 
143 per cent. in ten years, in spite of a 50- 

r-cent. increase in the supply. To-day, 
in Canada, where great added power is im- 
Smet ig horses can be purchased only in 
imited numbers. Even the United States 
Department of Agriculture can not find an 
adequate supply of brood mares for the 
future needs of the New South. Increased 
production can not safely de- 
pend on animal power. 

“Nor is production the only 
consideration. Fifteen million 
work animals, and the 10,000.- 
000 more to keep up the sup- 
ply, scarcely develop sufficient 
power for present farm pur- 
poses. Their feed alone costs 
$1,250,000,000 per vear, equal- 
ing the total income of 
2,000,000 average families. 
Thus the crops from one acre 
in five are withheld from sup- 
plying human needs by the 
use of animals for farm power. 

‘“Cheap mechanical power 
on the farm can be made to 
combine’ the intensive culture 
of the small farm, well tilled, 
with the economical produc- 
tion of the large farm, well 
managed. It is already doing 
so on the immense sugar-beet 
ranches of California, where 
10,000 acres of beets may be 
handled by a single management with spe- 
cially designed engines and machinery. 

‘““Mechanical power need not impair fer- 
tility, as leguminous crops, gathering nitro- 
gen from the air, can be plowed under more 
easily, and other animals can be kept which 
will produce human food instead of power, 
and return to the soil manure of even greater 
fertilizing value. 

“For a quarter of a century mechanical 
power has taken the place of animal labor 
for operating stationary machinery on the 
farm. The small ‘stationary gasoline en- 
gine of the last decade has relieved both 
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man and horse of a host of minor duties 
The automobile on many a farm has assumed 
the place of the light roadster and restricted 
the draft horse to the heavy work of the field 
The farm field is the last and greatest strong- 
hold of the horse, and the most difficult place 
for the substitution of mechanical power. 


} 
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A DUMPING-TRUCK USED IN SUBWAY EXCAVA- 
TION IN PARIS, 


But now, for large units at least, the farm 
tractor has become a fixture. 

‘“‘The farm tractor is the solution of the 
immediate problem. Of all the sources of 
power, it fits most easily into the present 
scheme of things. Excepting the thresher 
and the engine gang plows, we have no field 
implements or machinery especially adapted 
to the use of mechanical power. The prime 
mover which shall take the place of the horse 
must therefore be capable of drawing im- 
plements designed for utilizing the horse’s 
power, at least until other means of ap- 
plying power to the soil shall have been 
developed. 

“The farm tractor does not age or de- 
teriorate when idle, and requires neither 
fuel nor attendance when not at work. The 
time spent annually in caring for a horse 
will keep the tractor in perfect working 
condition. It will endure heavy work 
twenty-four hours a day instead of six, 
and outlive the average work animal in hours 
of service. 

“The commercial efficiency of the pres- 





MOTOR-TRUCK AND TRAILER IN THE TYROLESE ALPS. 


ent tractors is based largely on local con- 
ditions, such as the price of fuel, the ac- 
cessibility and quality of water, cost of 
labor, topography, type of farming, and 
volume of work. It is greatest in sections 
where they may be used for general farm 
work. This, for the larger and more com- 
mon types, improves large tracts of land, 
and, of course, the lowest possible grades. 
The distribution of work on small grain 
farms favors the use of the tractor rather 
than the horse. 

“The cheapness with which the tractor 

(Continued on page 952) 
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The Franklin is the automobile with the air-cooled motor. 


Franklin air cooling is the simple, natural, efficient system for the automo- 


bile motor. It assures reliability, lightness and freedom from complication. It 
can not get out of order. 


Direct currents of cool, fresh air are drawn by the suction-fan fly wheel 
down through vertical steel cooling flanges set in the cylinders. 


The speed of the fly wheel governs the amount of cooling air applied to the 
cylinders. Under the hardest and fastest service and in the hottest climate the 
Franklin motor cools evenly and cools properly. 


Franklin air cooling does away with the heavy radiator, water jackets and 
all the other complications of the water-cooled motor. 


Not only is weight saved in the cooling system but the Franklin is the only 


E motor car in which light weight and resiliency are made principles of design— 
built right into the car. 


Light weight and the resiliency obtained through using four full-elliptic 
springs, large tires and a wood chassis frame lessen the strain on every part 
of the car and give the Franklin a riding comfort and tire economy obtained in 
no other automobile. 

Easy riding is the most important requirement of any motor car. 


The Franklin line includes two ‘‘sixes’’ and two ‘‘fours’’, ranging in size 


from the six-cylinder, forty-eight-horse-power, seven-passenger Model H, $4500, 
to the four-cylinder, eighteen-horse-power Model G, $1950. 


High power and six cylinders are the right combination; a four-cylinder 
, motor is satisfactory only in a car of medium power. 
' Model D, $3500, is a thirty-eight-horse- power, five-passenger ‘‘six’’ that 
f makes everyone ‘‘stand up and take notice”’ 


The four-cylinder Model M, $2700, is a five-passenger, twenty -five-horse- 


| power car so resilient and easily handled that it can out-travel heavy, rigid cars 
E of twice the power. 
; 
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Hudson Maxim says: ‘‘All cars must of necessity be either directly 
or indirectly wooenne ”? Send for booklet ‘‘An opinion of the Franklin 
by a man you know” 


If you are interested in automobile construction, send for catalogue. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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On Both Sides ; 
of the 
Counter 


Whether you’re shopper 
or clerk the result’s thé 
same — weariness, nervous- 
ness, thirst. 

Store din, vitiated air, push- 
ing crowds, heat, stuffness— 
on your feet for hours. No 
wonder that by the time you 
get away from it all you’re 
half dead with fatigue. 


solves the problem. It will 
relieve your fatigue—calm 
your quivering nerves— re- 
fresh you—drive away your 
thirst. And you’ll enjoy it 
—every drop. 


Delicious --- Cooling 
Wholesome 


5c 


Everywhere 


Send for our interesting 
booklet, The Truth 
About Coca-Cola.” 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Whenever you see an 
Arrow think of Coca-Cola 
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MOTOR.-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 
(Continued from page 950.) 


breaks up virgin land and the simplicity 
of maintenance during idleness make for 
its use in the newer districts. The rapid- 
ity with which these sections are being set- 
tled is due quite as much to the use of me- 
chanical power for plowing as to the extension 
of railway facilities. 

“In the colder climates, where all crop 
operations must be rushed, and in climates 
where heavy work must be done under con- 
ditions of extreme heat the tractor nat- 
urally excels the animal. On the other 
hand, where work may be extended over 
long periods, and where corn, cotton, and 
other untilled crops require the use of a 
small power unit for cultivation, the lack 
of a small, flexible tractor favors the use 
of the animal.” 


Mr. Ellis entered into a discussion, at some 
length, of the consumption of fuel and the 
daily capacity of tractors: 


“Comparisons of cost of operation are 
usually unsatisfactory, owing to the domi- 
nating effect of local conditions and the 
personal element. Anywhere from 5 to 20 
horse-power hours may be needed to plow 
an acre. Ordinary loam shows a resistance 
of from 44 to 5} pounds per square inch 
of cross-section of the furrow slice, say 
360 pounds for a furrow 6x12 inches. 
In plowing an acre of this soil, the 12-inch 
plow will travel 43,560 feet and require 7.9 
horse-power hours of work, in addition to 
the turns, ete. At Winnipeg it required 
from 12 to 19 horse-power hours to the acre, 
plowed 4 inches deep. The transportation 
of supplies is a highly variable factor. In 
fact, all factors are, and after trying for 
two years to secure dependable averages, I 
was forced to generalize in a report dealing 
with the situation. 

‘The manager of a noted Dakota farm 
this year puts the cost of producing an 
acre of wheat with horses at $8.45. A 
traction farmer in the same State produced 
a 200-acre crop of flax last year for $6.56 
per acre, allowing for all overhead charges. 
Roughly speaking, the tractor cuts 10 cents 
from the cost of producing a bushel of 
wheat in a 20-bushel crop. The table sum- 
marizes the comparative cost of produc- 
tion with horses and an oil-burning tractor 
for conditions in Eastern North Dakota. 
Overhead charges on prime mover are in- 
cluded in the several costs of operations.” 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT ON TRACKS 


In Chicago on March 25 arrangements were 
made for a trip by the car known as the 
“Bulldog,” from the Pacific Coast at Van- 
couver to Montreal, a distance of 3,000 miles, 
by way of the Canadian Pacific. On the 
“Bulldog” are employed. special railroad 
wheels, but otherwise it is equipped with the 
familiar motor-car power and devices for con- 
trol. The arrangements include what is 
known as “routing,” that is, the car will run 
on a time-table and be dispatched as trains 
are. Its standing will, therefore, be that of a 
special train, and it Will carry a regular 
conductor as well as a train-dispatcher em- 
ployed by the company. For nearly a thou- 
sand miles the country through which the 
“Bulldog” will make its way is impassable 
except by rail. In the Canadian Rockies the 
route in places has a grade as high as 161 
feet to the mile. The “Bulldog” is expected 
to make this trip in June. 





For Brain Fag 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves tired nerves, brain fag and headaches follow- 





ing mental strain, overwork or worry. 
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HOW PARIS TAXICABS ARE OPERATED 


Some interesting facts as to the operation 
of taxicabs in Paris, giving in particular the 
arrangements made by company owners 
with drivers, are given in a letter from 
Paris to Motor Age. Paris was the first, 
city in the world to organize a motor taxi- 
cab service, altho other cities have since put 
this service into larger use than Paris. 
Several reasons have led to this. One is that 
in order to compete with horse-cabs, motors 
must be run, in Paris, at very low rates 
and fuel is more costly in Paris than in any 
other city. Another reason is the difficulty 
of obtaining in Paris capable drivers. : 

In spite of these conditions, however, the 
horse cab in Paris is said to be doomed. 
Two of the largest companies have already 
disposed of three-quarters of their horse 
vehicles, replacing them with motors. No 
cab horses are longer bought, nor are horse 
cabs built any more. At present, there are 
somewhat more than 5,000 motor-cabs in 
service, and between 6,000 and 7,000 horse- 
cabs. Owing to the greater speed of motor- 
cabs, it is estimated that about three horse- 
cabs have to disappear in order to make 
room for one motor. The Paris system is 
known as the “one-driver one-cab-a-day” 
system, the vehicle being operated from six 
to twelve hours and remaining idle the rest 
of the twenty-four. An average working- 
day is ten hours. Experiments in using 
cabs for the full twenty-four hours have led 
to a conviction that such a system would be 
ruinous, drivers, when taking over a cab 
from another man, becoming “absolutely 
reckless ’’ as to care in use of the machine, so 
that repairs are incessant and the respon- 
sibility for damage becomes. divided. The 
writer says further: 


‘In Paris, a considerable amount of liberty 
is allowed the drivers regarding the time 
they shall leave the depot and the number 
of hours they shall remain on the streets. 
All the companies stipulate that the cab 
shall show a certain average income, this 
average varying with the class of cab— 
for there are three distinct sets of fares 
in vogue: in Paris—and with the season. 
Thus, the average must be higher in win- 
ter and during the height of the society 
season of May and June than it is at the 
end of August. It matters little to the 
taxicab company whether the driver spends 
six or twelve hours in making his average; 
as soon as he has made it and returned to 
the garage the cab is not taken out again 
until the next day. If any driver persist- 
ently fails to make his average his services 
are dispensed with. 

“In nearly every case it is stipulated that 
the cab shall have left the garage not later 
than noon; a few companies fix the hour at 
11 a.m. If the driver has not taken his 
cab out at this hour it is turned over to one 
of the reserve men. There is absolute 
liberty as to the districts in which the cab 
shall operate, none being rigidly attached to 
various hotels, theaters, or railroad depots. 

“No Paris taxicab company now pays & 
fixt salary to its drivers. In practically every 
case the method is to give a percentage on the 
revenue, beginning at about 25 per cent. and 
increasing to 40 per cent. As an example, 
one company operating two-cylinder cabs 
gives its drivers 28} per cent. on all receipts 
up to $6. From $6 to $8 the driver receives 
32} per cent.; on sums from $8 to $10 the 
percentage for the driver is 36}; above $10 
the driver receives 38 per cent. The com- 
pany provides the cab, together with tires 
and lubricating oil, and in most cases 4 
rented uniform for the driver, while the 


(Continued on page 954.) 
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The Elmore Valveless High Duty Motor 
Carries Conviction Straight Home to You 


RUE SIS 




















Five-Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 50H. P. $1,750. 


When you, as a business man, are confronted by incontrovertible facts, you do not 
hesitate to make the most sweeping changes in your methods. 


That is the attitude of the average broad-minded American toward his recreations as well 
as his business. 


That is why the Elmore Valveless High Duty Motor has been the most discussed gaso- 
line engine in this country since it first appeared. 


That is why we were obliged to treble our plant’s capacity for 1911, and are now prepar- 
ing to double, almost, the size of its present buildings. 


You cannot ignore these amazingly important advantages, which are found only in our 
High Duty Motor. 


High duty literally means a higher range of power than can 


The Elmore owner has a motor which does not carbonize, 
be secured from any other engine extant. 


while the ordinary motor must, be taken down at fre- 
In a preliminary sense this is due to the fact that the four quent intervals in order that the carbon may be scraped 
cylinders of the High Duty Motor, unlike any other and chipped out. 
in existence, act as a single power 
unit—not as four separate cylinders. 


This in turn is rendered possible by the 
principle of the patented gas dis- 
tributer found in the Elmore and 
no other. 

By means of this distributer the gas is 
ec e Per | . 

timed,’’ so that by admitting it 
early or late, the Elmore owner may 
select that degree of power desired. 

The Elmore owner thus has, within a range unknown to 
other motors, a low power for easy work or a high 
power for difficult going, with an engine that is ideally 


The Elmore Valveless High Duty Mo- 
tor has no small outer parts, while 
ordinary motors have twenty or 
more on each cylinder; must have 
them to operate its valves. 


The Elmore Valveless High Duty 

Motor has twice the power impulses 

Vudoutaas: Ties Cyels per crank shaft revolution of an 

engine with valves—more nearly 

continuous power than is possible with any four cycle 
motor yet built or likely to be built. 





economical and efficient at every point. The four related Elmore cylinders have as many power im- 
The Elmore owner never needs to regrind his valves—never, pulses as could be secured by an eight cylinder 
mark you—the High Duty Motor has no valves. . four cycle, could such a motor be made practical. 


Ask us for the 1911 Elmore book, as your first step in relation to these important questions. 
Better write for it today. 


Roadster Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,200. Touring Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,250. 
Demi-Tonneau (Detachable) Four-Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 50 H. P., $1,750 


ELMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1704 AMANDA ST. CLYDE, OHIO 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY VIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The most perfect mu- 
sical instrument the 
world has ever known. 


The Victor-Victrola possesses all 
the virtues of the famous Victor, 
but has improved sound-amplifying 
surfaces instead of a horn and all 
moving parts are entirely concealed. 

Like the Victor “‘it plays itself’’ , 
nothing being left to uncertain skill 
—therefore an artistic rendition 
is always a certainty. 

It brings to you the world’s 
best music sung and » & < 
played by the foremost Bg o 
artists and delivered geen 
in a sweet, pure, 
mellow tone- 
quality that is 
absolute 


perfec- , 
tion. 























so long. 


Camden, N. 


h. 





4 


& Stop in any store 
where you see the 
famous Victor trade-mark 
and ask to hear the Victor- 
Victrola. You'll be astonished 
and wonder why you have waited 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
"Camden, N. J. U.S. J 


Victor- 
Victrola X 
$75 


Mahogany or oak 
Other styles $100, $200, $250 
Victors $10 to $100 : 




















Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak with racks for records 













Berliner G 








Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor 
Needles on Victor Records 


Look for the 
Victor dog 


on every 
Victor- Victrola 
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woman and child 
in making things 

as well as mending things. 
Library slips ew bottle and 
tube 


OU can be certain of 
finding the same qual- 
ity of straight - grained 
cedarand gritless smooth 
leads in all of 


Eee 


They express finality in good- 
ness of material, and careful 
workmanship. Eighty - four 
years use of this principle has 
made Dixon the pencil- word. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLECO, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Send for Dixon's Pencil Guide—gratis 
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(Continued from page 952.) 
latter has to buy his own fuel. In addi- 
tion to his percentage, each driver is en- 
titled to all the eo he receives, and in 
most cases he considers it his duty to dodge 
the taximeter and cheat his company as 
much as possible. Knowing that cheating 
is carried on to a very large degree, some 
of the ag companies engage a large staff 
- _Plain-c othes inspectors to Bayes out for 
rivers carrying passengers with the flag up, 
and indulging in other practises preju icin 
to the company. Undoubtedly, the smaller 
companies, unable to maintain large staffs 
of inspectors, suffer severely at the hands 
of dishonest drivers.”’ 


In regard to the cost of fuel, the writer 
gives details as to the substitution of benzol 
for gasoline; benzol being cheaper. Nearly 
all cabs use benzol. Outside of Paris benzol 
costs 25 cents a gallon, inside Paris 26 cents, 
Drivers practically force on the owners of 
cabs the use of benzol, the cost of gasoline 
being nearly twice as much. Companies, 
however, strongly dislike the use of benzol, 
While satisfactory as a producer of power, 
it has a destructive effect on valves and valve 
seatings. But drivers will not use gasoline, 
and hence owners must submit. As a result 
of the high cost of fuel in Paris, single- and 
two-cylinder cabs are used almost exclusively, 
not more than 10 per cent. having four 
cylinders. London, however, has a “decided 
preference for four-cylinder cabs.’’ Two 
cylinders have been used successfully in 
London, but they are outnumbered by the 
four-cylinder models. Conditions in Lon- 
don are different. Fares are higher there, 
and gasoline is cheaper, the average price 
to drivers being 19 cents a gallon. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED BY MOTOR-TRUCKS 


A large drest-meat company in New York 
has a mixt equipment of motor delivery 
wagons, nine of which are electrics and three 
gas trucks, the former being used for short 
deliveries, the latter for long-distance 
suburban ones. These vehicles have re- 
placed a former equipment of wagons with 
forty-eight horses. They are sufficient to 
handle not only the existing business of the 
company, but a considerable future increase; 
so reports The Commercial Vehicle. A storage 
warehouse in New York has substituted four 
electric vehicles for vehicles which required 
seven horses, and reports a saving in ex- 
penses of $50 a week. It is estimated that 
this saving would be sufficient to write off 
the original investment when extended over 
six years, the life of the motor-vehicles, 
properly cared for, being seven years more. 
A large wholesale house in New York has 
furnished the following comparative state- 
ment of the cost of motor- and horse-drawn 
vehicles, the same being based on its own 
experience. 


1 Ton 2 Ton 31-2 Ton 
Horse. Elec. Horse. Elec. Horse. Elee. 
Miles per day.... 17. 6 16 30. 15. 27. 
Ton miles perday 17. 35. $2. 60. 52. 94. 
Cost per day..... 7.13 689 837 799 841 9.57 


Cost permile.... .419 .20 523 .27 56 35 
Costpertonmile. 419 20 261 .195 162 «10 


MOTOR-TRUCKS FOR THE GERMAN 
ARMY 


German makers of military motor-trucks 
have caused considerable anxiety among 
commercial car builders in England, France, 
and Italy. The question has been raised 
among them as to whether German makers 
will not be able to secure practically all the 
orders given out in Europe for military 
motors. What gives German makers their 
particularly advantageous, position is the 
fact that in Germany owners of every 5-ton 
truck built in accordance with the mili- 
tary requirements of the Empire, receive 





from the Government $1,000 a year toward 
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its upkeep, provided they enrol their trucks 
so that they could be turned into military 
service, if needed. The consequence is that 
motor-trucks from German factories have 
become particularly attractive elsewhere than 
in Germany. The Government does not 
find its contribution to upkeep an expensive 
arrangement, since by means of it the Gov- 
ernment is relieved from the responsibility 
of actual ownership, with no depreciation 
in rolling stock constantly occurring. Mean- 
while, it has always at hand a good fleet of 
heavy trucks which may be called into serv- 
ice in any emergency. It is this subsidy, 
as explained in The Commercial Vehicle, 
which “is greatly helping the heavy military 
truck industry.”” Again, the German vehicle, 
having been standardized for the German 
Army, has come to be “considered good 
enough for other countries.” German build- 
ers have had no difficulty in booking large 
orders from other countries and notably 
from Austria, Spain, and Turkey. The 
writer adds: : 

“The main business in military wagons in 
Europe seems to have gone into the hands 
of the Siiddeutsche Automobile Fabrik, of 
Gaggenau (Baden). Their vehicles take 
their name from the town where the works 
are situated, and so the brand of ‘Gag- 
genau’ is very well known in Europe to-day. 

‘For some years the S. A. F. of Gaggenau 
has made a specialty of a four-cylinder 
40-horse-power military, chain-driven chassis 
to carry three tons on its platform and haul 
two more tons on a trailer, the whole train 
running on rubber tires. Another type is 
the 50-horse-power four-cylinder model to 
carry four tons and haul five more; this 
vehicle has had much success in the, hands 
of the Spanish war office. The latest Gag- 
genau development in the military motor 
line, however, is a 60-horse-power, four- 
cylinder truck and a broad-tired trailer. 
This vehicle is a new type, which, after 
severe trials, has been supplied to the Aus- 
trian authorities. It is shown in the illus- 
tration while dealing with no less than 
twenty-five tons at a time in connection with 
the construction of fortifications on the 
Italian-Austrian frontier in the Tyrolese 
Alps. This large truck carries eight tons 
on its platform, and trails seventeen tons. 
For assistance in loading and unloading a 
crane is fitted, as also a winch with winding 
drum for hauling the loaded trailer up extra 
steep pitches. The steel, traction-engine 
type, rear wheels of the truck are itself 
reported to give a very effective grip on the 
road surface. When the vehicle is not in 
motion the motor is used as a stationary 
power unit for operating the crane and the 
winding drum. The 8. . F. military motor 
developments are attracting much atten- 
tion in Europe.” 


PUBLIC GARAGES FOR COMMERCIAL 
CARS 


It is maintained that Boston was one of 
the first cities to use motor-cars for business 
purposes. Very early had large stores put 
them into service as delivery wagons. They 
were also used in Boston several years ago ‘as 
cabs. Their use as freight wagons has been 
quite recent, however. Motor-vehicles are 
now used in Boston by banks, publishers, 
coal and lumber dealers, as delivery wagons, 
and for general freight purposes. Several 
large commercial garages open to the public 
have sprung up. At least half a dozen such 
garages, says The Commercial Vehicle, are 

ing an important business of caring for 
trucks and delivery wagons and most of 
them are constantly looking for more trade. 
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It’s Motoring Time—It’s White Time 


EN the odor of the blossoming orchards 
—when the velvety carpet of countless 
meadows—when the lure of the road 

which winds in sunlight and shadows through 
all the splendor of awakening Nature—when all 
these invite you—call you—haunt your very 
dreams—it’s Springtime—it’s motoring time— 
it’s WHITE time. If you never knew before, 
you realize then why an automobile was in- 
vented—why it has such a hold on those who 
use them—why it has so much in store for you 
—it will make life mean more to you— it will 
make you a better business man—better fitted 
to cope with the world. There is something 
about the exhilaration of the game that clears 
away the cobwebs from the brain—it makes 
men capable, because it feeds the hungry soul 
starved by city conditions—it is a legitimate in- 
vestment—a real asset for each urbanite. 


The White Motor Car— The Kind 
You Want 


ITE gasoline motor cars are the kind of 
cars for the most of us—they are built on 
honor, of the best materials modern sci- 
ence has evolved. There is nothing better in 
any car at any price to make acar more dura- 
ble or dependable. The White has one of the 
most modernly designed engines—of the long- 
stroke type, which makes it powerful, while 
economical in the use of fuel. It will take you 
anywhere you want to go—anywhere that any 
car may go—with every comfort of any car, at 
a lower cost. 
Judged by every test of operation—by every test 
* that human mind can evolve, White cars 

are most satisfying. 
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Stevens Duryea 


Look for this 
on the radiator 
and on the hub 





OR supreme satisfaction in touring: the Stevens-Duryea Six. With 
its “unit power plant” mounted on “three points,” it has the 
maximum of power efficiency, the minimum of friction and strain, 

and a motor flexibility that is truly delightful. 


Our booklet about “three-point support” is really interesting—and different. Mailed on request. 


Stevens-Duryea Company 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


















has to travel. 







MAKE TIRES SAFE \ 


HEY are practically proof against injury from glass, nails, 
broken stones, scrap iron and similar ni § 
injury and destruction to the ordinary rubber tire. If they 
are put on over good tires and the tires kept well inflated, the 
user can feel perfectly safe, regardless of the roads over which he 


never has to use chains. 
they are made of chrome leather studded with steel rivets and 
are held on the tire by coil spring rings on each side. 
They fit all makes of tires. 
Anyone Can easily fit them on. 
They save double their cost besides doing away with tire troubles. 
Send for free booklet on the Preservation of Tires. 


Leather Tire Goods Company 


stacles that cause 


They are also an excellent non-skid so that he 





Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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One occupies a new six-story fireproof build. 
ing on Beacon Street, near Commonwealth 
Avenue, where vehicles are housed, cleaned 
and repaired, and there is a full line of parts 
and an equipment of machinery for repair 
work. Several garages care for electrical 
trucks, one being in the heart of the city, and 
having a capacity of 100 vehicles. Plans have 
been drawn for the building of other garages 
in which to house commercial vehicles, 


BENZOL AND GASOLINE 


In discussing the remote possibility of a 
famine in gasoline, The Motor World prints 
an article on benzol as a substitute for it. 
Chemically, there is not much difference in 
the two. Benzol is a coal-tar product and 
gasoline a product of petroleum. The dif- 
ference in price, however, is great. Prac- 
tically no benzol has thus far been used in 
this country for motors. At one time it was 
employed quite extensively for enriching 
coal-gas, but this is no longer done. Its use 
in Paris is growing. While owners have 
to submit to the demands of drivers for the 
use of benzol, they have learned that, even 
when the injuries to valves are taken into 
account, benzol is more economical than 
gasoline. The writer says further as to 
benzol and drivers: 


“The system of paying taxicab drivers a 
percentage of their takings and charging 
them with their fuel, obtains in a large num- 
ber of instances in Paris. Wherein ihe 
reason for the use of the cheaper fuel is made 
plain. With rare exceptions, drivers pur- 
chase their fuel at retail from dealers es- 
tablished in the neighborhood of the gar- 
ages. But whether it is obtained in this 
way or purchased at cost from the oper- 
ating companies it always is benzol that is 
demanded. Desultory attempts to force 
the drivers to use gasoline instead of ben- 
zol have failed completely, the drivers re- 
fusing even to consider the higher-priced 
fuel unless the owners will consent to a 
revision of the percentage rates. 

“By reason of the fact that there is an 
‘octroi,’ or town tax, on all hydrocarbons, 
lubricating oils, varnishes, colors, etc., en- 
tering the city of Paris, taxicab drivers 
prefer, whenever possible, to purchase their 
fuel just outside the city limits where most 
of the suburban districts are free from this 
imposition. This system of permitting in- 
dividual drivers to purchase their own fuel 
has resulted in the building up of a big 
business in the sale of benzol and gasoline 
throughout the suburbs west of Paris. Prac- 
tically every grocer, color merchant, bicycle 
dealer, and-not a few restaurant proprietors 
and wine shops have added the sale of these 
two ‘products to their legitimate business. 
On entering the city, the driver pays a duty 
of two cents a liter on benzol or four cents 
a liter on gasoline, and here again the econ- 
omy in the use of benzol is apparent. 

““When a driver is called upon to make a 
long trip outside the city limits he natur- 
ally takes back into the city as much fuel 
as he took out, without paying duty again, 
and thus has thé advantage of using un- 
taxed fuel for the outside trip. Some one 


tricks to every trade,’ and it is reasonably 
certain that the Paris taxicab driver is not 
very far behind the times when it comes 
to turning an extra penny; his reputation 
for getting the best of the ‘octroi’ is rather 
unsavory. 

‘Naturally, on entering the city, the driver 
knows exactly how much fuel his tank con- 
tains, but the civic authority is not by any 
means as sure and can only make an ap- 
proximate estimate. Consequently, there is 





a great temptation to declare a lower amount 
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than there actually is in the tank, and 
thereby save two cents on every liter thus 
smuggled in. Occasionally, however, when 
a doubt appears to exist, the official will 
pump the tank dry and if any considerable 
discrepancy is found between the amount 
declared and the amount actually found, 
an exempl fine is imposed on the driver 
of the vehicle for his attempt to evade the 
tax. 

‘Contrary to popular belief, practically no 
change is made in the carbureter when 
using benzol instead of gasoline, and several 
makes of taxicabs, equipped with the same 
makes of carbureters, use benzol and gaso- 
line alternately in different sections of the 
country. Occasionally it has been found 
advantageous to raise the level in the float 
chamber or to increase the compression of 
the motor slightly, tho, as a general rule, 
the carbureters remain unchanged.” 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR AMERICAN 
AUTOS 


Trade statistics within the past year or two 
have shown an increasing growth in exports 
of American autos. Motor-car journals 
have been watching, with close attention, 
consular reports dealing with this subject. 

Recent returns are more and more favorable. 
' Indeed, the subject has now attracted atten- 
tion in Wall Street. A recent number of The 
Wall Street Journal printed, as a leading ar- 
ticle, comments on recent returns on this 
subject, which show that, during the seven 
months ending in January last, the value 
of machines and parts exported was $6,908,- 
346, as compared with $4,491,561 for the 
same period a year before, and $2,271,549 
for the year ending January, 1909. Mean- 
while, the number of automobiles imported 
from Europe has steadily declined, the 
totals for the months in question having been 
$1,340,749, as compared with $2,507,675 for 
the previous year. Canada took the largest 
percentage of our cars, next came the United 
Kingdom, and France came third. In com- 
menting on these returns The Wall Street 
Journal says: 


“One reason why American machines are 
gaining favor in Europe is that our methods 
of marketing cars are very different from the 
European customs, particularly ‘in the 
handling of bodies. Over there the habit 
has been for the manufacturer to make the 
chassis alone, and a body-maker the body, 
forcing the buyer to deal with two con- 
cerns instead of one, naturally at an increased 
cost. The American builder turns out the 
complete machine, ready for use and at a 
more reasonable price. 

“Statistics compiled for France, which 
furnishes most of the foreign autos for this 
country, give the number of private cars in 
use at the end of 1909 as 53,669, an in- 
crease of 8,900 over 1908, the total including 
neither taxicabs, omnibuses, nor commercial 
vehicles. The average power was 13 horse- 
power. 

‘Because of the high tax on horse-power 
in England, American cars are greatly handi- 
capped in competing with the foreign makers. 
For instance, it costs over $100 a year for 
the tax alone to operate a six-cylinder ‘fifty.’ 
It is owing to this levy that the average 
horse-power of British vehicles is only four- 
teen or sixteen. 

“Australia has become an excellent mar- 
ket for medium-weight commercial trucks, 
and it is expected that the current season 
there will prove the best on record with 
American makes in good demand. The 
White Company has an agency in Australia 
as well as in India, Cuba, Mexico, South 
America, London, and Paris. 

‘Russia is considered a good field for de- 
velopment and possibly the establishment 
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The truck that 


One well-known truck stalled three 
times before accomplishing this 
climb; the best known water-cooled 
truck ‘‘boiled” and had difficulty all 
the way; two well-known trucks 
started, stalled and had to back 
down and return to Portland. The 
Kelly alone took the grade without 
difficulty. 

This demonstration of superiority 
of the Kelly Truck is representative 
of the kind of service it is giving in 
almost every industry today. It is 
represented in your line of business. 


The Kelly Motor Truck Co., 


957 





made the grade 


The Portland Endurance Contest for Motor Trucks, proved an 
elimination contest on this 19% grade where the only truck in 
the heavy division that climbed this hill without trouble was this 


Kelly Motor Truck 


It is doing better work in your line 
than any other motor truck made. 
It will do better work for you and 
at lower operating cost i any 
other motor truck ever can. 

What are the factors that have 
contributed to bring the Kelly home 
a winner in every instance ? 

First, the famous, exclusive Kelly 
(Frayer-Miller) Blower Cooled 
Engine; second, perfect balance 
and correct design; third, light 
weight in proportion to load 


capacity. 


Write us today for full details of the work of the Kelly in your particular line 


206 Burt St., Springfield, Ohio 
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UNION 


_ METAL COLUMNS 


PATENTED) 





The age of Classic Art and the age of Stee! attain their 
highest expression and their utmost usefulness in Union 
etal Columns for Porch or Pergola. i Ms 

The ancient forms of Greece and Rome are retained in 
all their exquisite simplicity in these beautiful columns. 

But the shafts are of solid steel—with seams securely 
locked and turned inside so as to leave a surface of 
perfect smoothness. 

Impervious to the action of the elements, Union Metal 
Columns are as indestructible as the Pyramids—and 
inexpensive withal. F 

Send today for the artistic catalogue illustrating beau- 


being used throughout the country. 


Made in all sizes up to 40 inches in diam- 
eter and a maximum length of 35 feet. 


The Union Metal Mfg.Co.,405 Maple Ave.,Canton, Ohio 
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OU DO not want a complicated machine 

Y that’ requires a mechanical engineer to 

run it. You want a car that you can 
depend upon, don’t you? 

‘¢ But,” you say, ‘* how am I to determine 
which is the best car for me to buy ?”’ 

Perhaps that is a question you are asking 
right now. 

Why not use the same common sense judg- 
ment in buying an automobile that you would 
in purchasing a watch? A ten dollar watch 
may look just as good as a hundred dollar 
watch. Quality is not always apparent to the 
eye. The difference is under the surface. 


Abundance of Power, Simplest Mechanism, Ease of Handling, 


Never Wears Out 


Any Member of the Family 
above fifteen or sixteen years of age can crank a Corbin Car 
and handle it easily and safely. 
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Your guarantee that it is actually there is the 
reputation of the manufacturer. 

Don’t let low prices blind you to the quality. 
Do not be caught by bargain offers. Remem- 
ber the best is the cheapest in the end. 


The reason for the great popularity of the 
Corbin Car is because of ample power to mas- 
ter any kind of roads—because it is easy to han- 
dle and gives no trouble—because it is just a bit 
better than the severest service demands—which 
surely justifies continuous satisfaction to Corbin 
owners, 


Get a car that is specially built for hard 
usage and every-day service—that has 





; Low Cost of Maintenance, St 





rong, Durable Construction 





Such a car is the 1911 Model 40, Corbin Touring 
Car, $3,000, which also includes, please remember, 
all e pee including pmapries Magneto, Top 
with full set of Curtains, Adjustable Rain Vision 
Wind Shield, Warner Speedometer, Prest-O-Lite 
Gas Tank, Headlizhts, Combination Oil and Elec- 
tric Dash and Tail aes Storage Rattesy. Fire- 
stone Q. D. Demountable Rims, Tire Holders, 
Trunk Rack and full kit of tools, etc. 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE CORP’N 











Licensed Under Selden Patent 


If you have put off buying because you feared 
“expense of maintenance” or the “ real practical 
value,” be sure and write us today for our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue, giving you the facts on 
all phases of the question of buying an automobile, 
also the name of the nearest dealer so that you may 
see and test the Corbin Car, Then you be the judge. 
New Britain, Conn. 


‘“‘New England Quality” 








Model 40- Five or Seven 


IN Passenger Touring Car 





Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 





—- only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, andall papersanddocuments. Niagara Clip Co.,N.Y. 


Save “jo of Your 
Tire Repair Expense 


For five cents you, yourself, can_permanently repair 
any fad ean vee B quicker, and better than by Cal 
canizing. Even the worst blowout—in tube or casing— 
can be quickly repaired with just your two hands and 








It makes a permanent repair as h and elastic as 
the tire itself at one the cost of vulcanizing. Use 
it anywhere—in the shop or on the food. Galy b 
mfnutes to repair a puncture, an hour for a blowout. 

Besidessaving nine-tenthsof your tire repairexpense 
you can double the life of your casings by mompaly re- 
pairing cuts and sand pockets with Tire-Doh. e 
it to your satisfaction at our risk. We refund your 
money upon request. your dealer for a Tire-Doh 
Outfit todeu—veice, $2. Or —é bY pe and cat one ex- 
press prepaid. You run no risk. Money ‘ou 
ask it. Order Tire-Doh now and save money. : 


Investment Opportunity 
Extraordinary! 


Absolute Safety of Principal That Will Have 
High and Ever-Rising Earning Power 

The Investment We Are All Looking For 

An Investment, embodying every safe-guard, 
yearly increasing in value, perpetually exempt from 
taxes, and unaffected by trade or financial condi- 
tions, is now for the first time offered in a ver 
limited number of SHARES of a well-established, 
high-rated and conservatively managed Company. 
_ Amore ripnoneaee Baye ae and better long period 
investment cannot found. Equally desirable 
also as a temporary investment which can 
liquidated advantageously on short notice. 

The opportunity will meet approval for sums 
of $500.00 and upwards. 

It would prove an ideal investment for parties 
desiring to provide wisely and safely for the 
benefit of growing children. 

The fullest investigation courted. 

Readers of The Literary Digest are invited to 
write for Financial Prospectus which, with any 
further information, will begladly furnished. 


‘WRITE TODAY 











V. E. PRENTICE; Treasurer 
175 Fifth Ave., : “" New York City 











Atlas Auto Supply Co. 63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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of permanent agencies, as there is not only 
considerable government buying from time 
to time, but also a large private demand. 


‘| Fuel is cheaper and more plentiful than in 


any other European country, and, owin 
the dearth of railways, ‘hse is nook : 
other forms of communication and trans. 
portation than those now in use. The gale 
of American cars in Russia is impeded by 
the general disposition to consider our ma- 
chines lighter, cheaper, and less durable 
than those -of foreign make, and this may 
be attributed to the fact that thus far only 
the less expensive of the American autos 
have been sold there. A strong and heavy 
vehicle, able to stand the wear and tear of 
poor roads, is the type needed. 

“‘ Last year the Argentine Republic imported 
$6,000,000 worth of automobiles, almost 
all coming from Europe. About 60 per cent. 
were Panhards and the balance Renaults, 
Napiers, Benzes, and other foreign makes. 
The only American machines represented 
were Ford taxicabs and Packard pleasure 
cars, principally because our manufacturers 
have not taken the trouble to cultivate the 
market properly. Practically nothing has 
been done to introduce commercial vehicles 
in Argentine, altho there is an enormous 
field for the motor-truck, owing to the long 
stretches of territory not yet tapped by 
railroads.” 


SALES IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


The Automobile, in two issues, makes lead- 
ing features of what are known as the “ Auto- 
mobile Row” of New York and Chicago 
respectively. In New York, the district 
bearing that name extends along Broadway 
from Forty-seventh Street to Seventy-sixth, 
with some of the cross streets ear the 
Broadway corners devoted also to this busi- 
ness. That part of Broadway in which 
are centered the greatest number of motor- 
car salesrooms lies between Fifty-first and 
Sixty-third Streets, “where it would be im- 
possible to throw half a brick without damage 
to some known make of automobile.” 

The annual receipts of these stores are es- 
timated at $60,000,000, and the number of 
cars sold there at 33,000. Exclusive of 
trucks, electrics, and steam cars, New York 
is credited with buying for use in the Metrop- 
olis somewhat more than 20,000 ,of these 
33,000 cars. On Broadway, within the limits 
named, are sixty-one agencies and branch 


‘houses which deal in ninety-five different 


makes of cars, exclusive of cars made in 
foreign lands. These agencies have for their 
territory much more than the metropolis. 
A few provide for as many as thirteen States. 
The New York agencies outside the Row are 
not numerous, being estimated at about 
ten. Those handling foreign cars would 
add about another ten, making in all eighty 
places in the city where cars are sold, the 
total disposed of being the number already 
given—33,000. 

In case the profits on total sales of $60,000,- 
000 a year were 25 per cent., the gross in- 
come of the agencies would be $15,000,000 a 
year, or an average for each of $187,500. An 
average of ten persons are employed in each 
store; the average rent paid being about 
$5,000. If the average income of employees 
be placed at $2,000, the total expenses for 
salaries in each place would be $20,000. One 
of the stores is said to have predicted that it 
would sell this year 2,100 cars. A canvass of 
stores shows none which expect to sell fewer 
than one hundred cars. 

In Chicago the number of different designs 
sold is placed at 112 and the output of cars 
at 24,500. Chicago provides cars for a very 
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large territory; one store, for example, sup- 


plying all the territory from the Ohio River 


to the Rockies. Chicago itself buys about 
15,000 cars each year, the outside territory 
taking 9,500. The average price realized is 
considerably less than the average for New 
York, smart little runabouts and moderate- 
sized touring-cars being especially popular 
in Chicago. The average cost of cars sold in 
Chicago is placed at $1,650, “which is only 
a shade over the general average of all the 
ears sold in the United States,’’ and about 
$350 less than the average for cars sold in 
New York, The total receipts in Chicago 
from sales are placed at $40,425,000, the out- 
side sales taking $9,500,000 from that sum. 

The center of the business is on Michigan 
Avenue, from Twelfth to Thirty-third Streets. 
At one time this was known as “Gasoline 
Row,” but this is recognized as no longer a 
fit term, since there are in the district about 
a dozen stores which handle electrics, of 
which there are in operation in Chicago about 
2,500 at present. The writer adds: 

“The whole situation means that Windy 
City motordom is different in many ways 
from that of New York. It contains thou- 
sands of owners who would not be ranked 
among the motorists of the’ metropolis. 
These are mostly salaried men whose earn- 
ings would not be considered sufficiently 
high to warrant owning a car in New York, 
but which have proved to be enough to 
maintain one easily in Chicago. The same 
condition applies to business men whose in- 
come would not stand the New York drain 
for tire bills and satisfy the monthly bill 
collections.” 


MOTORS IN A KANSAS TOWN 


Charles P. Cushing, in Harper’s- Weekly, 
treats of Hutchinson, Kansas, as “a motor- 
car capital.” In respect to this vehicle, 
Hutchinson is “the capital of a territory the 
size of four or five Kansas counties.’ In 
old geographies this district formed part of 
the “Great American Desert.’’ One still 
finds within it localities which bear the 
reminiscent names of “Sand Hills,’’ “Salt 
Marsh,” and “Wild Horse Creek.” Some 
5,000 square miles are embraced in the 
territory, which is “a paradise for motor- 
cars.” <A visitor to Hutchinson is imprest 
at once “by the size of the debt its business 
owes to the automobile.’”” Mr. Cushing says: 

“Suppose it is morning when you get 
your first sight of the street. To the amaze- 
ment of the traveler whose baggage is packed 
in accordance with a preconceived notion of 
what to expect in a town of less than 17,000 
‘out in the} sandhills,’ Main Street a 
pears to be as wide as Broadway, New York, 
and as well paved. A motor sprinkler, lay- 
ing the dust in whirlwind hurry, prepares the 
eyes for other surprizes. From both direc- 
tions and from around every corner cars 
come whirling and tooting, rarely running 
at a speed of , Hes than twelve miles an hour. 
It is as if every one in the neighborhood who 
owned a car knew you were coming, and at 
the sound of an alarm had rushed down- 
town to get into the picture. 

“To sit on a curbstone and watch this 
countermarching swift parade is something 
like being allowed a glimpse of how, from the 
motorist’s view-point, American towns will 
appear ten years in the future. 

“You smile, half because of the novelty of 
the sight, half in enthusiastic approval, to 
see farmers and cattlemen in broad-brimmed, 
flapping felt hats whisking by. Yet it is 
even more of a surprize to learn that many 
of the more conventional shiny vizors, too, 
belong to farmer drivers, and that half of the 
large number of car-owners who are wear- 
ing locomotive engineers’ caps of black or 
brown leather (rather a popular style in a 
number of Kansas counties) are also rural 
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TheWm. Cramp & 
Ship Building { 
Company says— 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Co., the 
greatest shipbuilding company in 


the world—recently proved by 
actual test with the cco Oil 


959 


Sons 


Testing Machine, that Keystone 
Grease is fourteen times as good 
as some lubricants and 75 times 


. 


as good as some others. 


TRADE \ } 


MARK 


What Tinius Olsen says: 


Tinius Olsen, one of the 
greatest living authorities on 
the value of lubricants, writes 
as follows: 


“The Wm. Cramp & Sons Co. 
test is remarkable in the behavior 
of the grease under high pressures 
in that the friction remains a con- 
stant, thus producing a lower co- 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Off, 
efficient of friction under the 
higher loads and that the grease 
maintains its original consistency 


: 3 unde: this high pressure and con- 
Keystone Grease maintained the sequent rise in temperature.” 
same consistency under pressures 


a ay from 2,000 to 5,000 pounds | Keystone 
—the latter the maximum capacity Motor Oil 


of the Cornell Oil Testing Machine. 
Keystone Motor Oil is a cylin- 


Will you accept the evidence of the der cil of the same high standard | 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine s Keystone Grease. — 
Building Co., Tinius Olsen and thou- , Keystone Motor O'1 is the only 

ubricant that will not deposit 
sandsof expert en- carbon under any cylinder heat 
7 gineers—or wil]| Our Guarantee 
One pound of Keystone 


and that will not decompose or 
you ex P erimen t Grease is equal to three or four 


lose its necessary viscosity in any 
‘ working condition. 

with unknown | fimttne compound or four 

lubricants ? 


pgp sgeor gam The user of Keystone Motor Oil 
KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


never knows cylinder troubles. 
Keystone Grease and Keystone 
Absolutely independent of any other oil company 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Motor Oil can be bought from all 

dealers and garages—or direct 
from any of our branch offices. 

New York City, 1777Broadway Denver, Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

Boston, 284-290 Franklin St. San Francisco, 268 Market St. 

New Orleans. 610-12 Chartres St. Minneapolis, 902 Lumber Exch. Bldg. 


Columbus, 542 Vermont Place Knoxville, Tenn., 707 W. 5th Ave. 
Joplin, Mo. 2131 Sergeant Ave. Los Angeles, 1607 S. Flower St. 

















Send jor interesting lubricating, lit- 
erature—a liberal education 
on the subject. 
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Chicago, 2123 Michigan Ave. Phila. Store, Auto Dept., 1327 Race St. 
and district to 


WANTED—RIDER AGENT 
tide and ex. 
le furnished by us. 


hibit a sample 1911 Model ee, ware Our agents every- 
@ where are takin money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY eeatiee 4 eae s98 voosive aad a wove of your bicycle. 
anywhere .S. ac posit in a e: 
low WEN Days REE TRIAL during whchime you may ride thei 
to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or wish 
bicycle you may ship it to us at our expense and you wild one 
LOW F ACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it {s possible to make 
at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
middlemen's profits direct of us and have the manufactuser’s guarantee be 
bicycle. DON a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any Price until you receive 
our and our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
uper' 
can make you, We sell the highest grade atlower than any other factory. We are 
satisfied above factory cost. DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
sided Gas Sievers a iesiel seater Sire taenie0y cerGSchgo rel sore wi 
num! in y our 
> closed out at once, Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


be TEI to $8 each. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, pasts, repairs 
con Tits, COASTER BRIKE race searaca=e 


ting matter costs a postal to get everything. Write 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-172, CHICA 
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Kelly-Springfield 


fi» Automobile Tires 


We laid the foundation 


for our Automobile Tire 
when making Vehicle 
Tires. The quality of 
our Automobile Tire 


justifies the reputation 
of our Vehicle Tire. 


The writer can personally say that he 
used a set of these Kelly tires for over 
eighteen months without a single cent 
of expense, and secured a mileage of 
over 12,000 miles, and the orginal 
tires are still running on the same car 
they were put on. 


a ee . Pres. and Gen’l B 
gin hae te tenes na ba. 
Specify Kelly-Springfield Tires on 


your automobile. They cost no more 
than any first-class tire and are better 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Atlanta, and 

Akron, Ohio 





Lunch 
Luxuriously 
Out of Doors 


Have all the pleas- sf 
ures of a picnic y 
in the open air f » 
without its oN = 
inconveni- — 2) 

ences. Take 
your lunch- 
eon with you 


in the 
Hawkeye 
Fitted Lunch Basket 


Here’s a complete lay-out for each member of the 
party. Closely covered nickel-plated boxes keep 
the food clean and fresh. The outfit includes a 
coffee pot, sauce pan, plates, cups, knives, forks, 
spoons, etc. In fact, the Hawkeye Lunch Basket 
adds just that touch of comfort that the outdoor 
lunch requires. Ask your dealer to show you a 
Hawkeye Fitted Lunch Basket—if he cannot, write 
to us and we will tell you the address of a dealer 
near you who can—and we’llsend you our book- 
let containing a lot of dainty luncheon recipes. 


The Burlington Basket Company 
33 Main Street, Burlington, Iowa 















The Ultra-Stylish 
Extra-Service Motor Lamp 


Wherever you go—the name on the lamps 
of the best cars you see, nine times in ten, 
is Solarclipse. 

Solarclipse gives two fields of light—a 
powerful, long beam for country driving, 
and a widely diffused area of nearby illumi- 
nation for city use. The two rays may be 
used together, or the long beam may be 
shut off at will from the driver’s seat, with- 
out affecting the short rays. 


Solarclipse 


See Solarclipse with 
black finish and brass 
or nickel trimmings. 
Write for catalog. 


Badger Brass 













Manufacturing Co. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
New York City 
(133) 
ed 
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motorists. In the license lists of the cars 
in Reno County the farmers have a score 
even better than the townspeople. The 
figures are almost astonishing. A report on 
the number of automobiles in the county 
records 1,012, of which Hutchinson has 459 
To find how far some of the cars in that 
countermarching parade have traveled on 
the day you see them is to fill a note-book with 
surprizes—particularly if this happens to be 
a Saturday, or the date of a good play at 
the Opera House, or of a celebration or a 
political rally or a hog or cattle sale. Often 
the distance is well as a hundred miles, 
With flat country, good roads, and well- 
built cars, why not? 

“The good fortune to be allowed to see the 
Hutchinson fire department make a run 
down Main Street just at this minute— 
no, that would be too good to be convincing. 
So, please be kind enough to step around the 
corner and take a look at Truck No. 2. Of 
course it is a motor-car, for the motor-car 
capital learned early how many advantages 
a gasoline vehicle has over fire horses. When 
an alarm sounds, just a turn of the crank— 
Chug! oe ag Chu-u-u-u!—the auto- 
mobile starts fully as quickly as horses 
can be harnessed and doesn’t require so much 
practise to get into form. In the street it 
makes twice or three times the speed of a 
team, yet never tires; snow doesn’t dismay 
or ‘stall’ it; and with ease it can cover a 
territory within a radius of five or six miles 
as efficiently as a horse ey ge can patrol 
an area only a fourth as large. That means 
that fewer fire barns will be required for a 
given number of population. Motor-cars 
don’t: die from glanders; and in these days 
of high fodder they should wear what are 
called ‘stamps of approval’ because they 
don’t eat when they’re not working. 

“Let us turn back to Main Street. A run- 
about flashes by, the rumble seat removed 
and a large wooden tray in its place; on the 
tray four sacks of flour. It goes too fast to 
catch, and with it flees an interview. But 
another ‘little truck, its springs apparently 
ready to pop under the weight of a heavy 
load of bottles, is worth a pursuit. 

““T bought an inexpensive motor-wagon 
as an experiment,’ the manager explains. 
‘Everybody in this town knows all about 
cars, so I might as well tell you to look— 
see the hard-rubber tires, chain-drive, small 
engine. You might not think I sometimes 
have the same need for a gasoline-car as the 
fire department has. But in my business, 
too, hurry is worth hard cash. I have loaded 
this little wagon with a ton and a half, made 
a run to the station to catch a train, filled 
a rush order, and in fifteen minutes I have 
been back again.’ 

“Gasoline Row’ is not on Main Street, 
but is in plain sight from the corner. There 
are enough agencies in town to fill a whole 
block, too, if they were bunched. As it is, 
the group doesn’t fill all the gaps, but makes 
an appearance very creditable to a real city. 

“Flour , and bottles, groceries and dry- 
goods, express and rural mail, farmers down- 
town for business, a few farmers’ daughters 
or wives driving in for supplies while the 
men are in the fields, keep passing in parade. 
Noon comes with an increase of the traffic 
because of business men riding home to some- 
what suburban residences for luncheon. Or 
are some of these farmers, too? 

“The Rev. W. B. Stevens may have been 
mistaken for one of the business men. He 
is a circuit-rider with a motor-car. In the 
fifty-mile circuit he has to cover, it is as easy 
now to reach four churches in a day as it was 
to visit two in saddle-bag times.” 


Hutchinson has a department store, the 


‘| manager of which says: “We used to have, 


for delivery purposes, two men and six horses, 
with an extra team in reserve. One driver 
and one car now make all deliveries, inclu- 
ding those outside the town. The saving is 
$75.00 a month.” 
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CURRENT POETRY 


“6 OWTON HOUSE RHYMES” (Will- 
iam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London) give one a chance to do a little 
slumming in the field of poetry. These are 
strong poems, after their kind, albeit con- 
siderably flamed on from hell. beneath. 
The philosophy of the author, William An- 
drew Mackenzie, is similar to that of Saint- 
-Beuve, who one time exclaimed: “Ripen! 
Ripen! One hardens in some places, one 
rots in others, one ripens never.’ 

The pessimism of the book is profound. 
A dreary spiritual east wind blows through 
its pages and shade after shade goes over its 
horizon, until in the end you have a “fixt, 
starless, Tartarean black.”” The poems are 
haunted by the dredge of humanity, who 
seek Nirvana in the brute stupor of drink. 

Features such as these make the book re- 
volting—yet it is tonic in its fierce sincerity, 
and might act as a purge to one suffering 
from a temporary fit of intellectual disgust. 


The Beaten Will 


By WiLLi1AM ANDREW MACKENZIE 
> 


How I despise these leaky boots, 

This seedy hat, this ink-seamed coat, 
These trousers where the knees rub through, 
And this frayed clout about my throat; 

These duds of drab desuetude, 
These ‘‘signals of distress’’ I loathe; 
But, more than these, far more, I hate 
The thing they clothe. 


I hate the members impotent, 

The poltroon hand that drops the tool, 
The eyes that drown in futile tears, 

The limp, lax tongue still rasps me ‘‘ Fool!” 
All this where never a shadow or hint 

Of God’s resplendent image hovers; 
But, more, far more, I hate the thing 

The body covers. 


The beaten Will that quakes and quails, 

And, mouse-like, scuttles, scant of breath, 
From all that’s life, to nose and sniff 

The ‘‘Great Peace’’-baited trap of death. 
This thing to marshal all my powers, 

And captain them against the world 
When ‘‘ Boot and Saddle” rings, and Fate’s 

Blind bolts are hurled! 


This fearful feeble craven thing, 
My Ganymede pours wine of fight! 
This blinking broken crippled thing, 
My scout and comrade in the night! 
This—takes the insult and the blow 
As water takes and keeps the rain— 
This, bugle courage! this, sing hope! 
This, mock at pain! 


Here, Will, my master, if Life fills 

You so with fear—Life, finite, small— 
How shall you face Immensity, 

Where you are nothing, God’s will all? 
What shall you show for trophy won, 

What banner greatly wrenched from Fate? 
A shred or two of my contempt? 

* A rage of hate? 


Alcohol 
By WILLIAM ANDREW MACKENZIE 


For mistress you had Fortune; I 
Fame with her lure and loosely knotted zone; 
And you, the wing-foot nymph whose name is Art. 
We gave them youth, we gave them hope and heart, 
For them we pledged our harvests yet unsown— 
And they deceived us traitorously. 


Drink’s now the bawd of us that weep 
Our cheated past, our future spent ere won. 

Her kiss is lowly priced. Forgetfulness 

We have of her; and when her paid arms press, 
We are clutched into the brute oblivion 

Of stertorous unhaunted sleep. 
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A road in the Metropolitan Park System, Boston, built with Tarvia X. 


Send for New Booklet 





We have recently issued a new and 
beautifully illustrated booklet, detailing 
the experience of many town authorities 
and road engineers with Tarvia. 


It shows how in one case after another 
Tarvia was first tried on experimental 
strips, frequently in competition with 
other materials. Then after the experi- 
ence of a yearor so, all other dust layers 
and road binders were discarded and 
Tarvia was used more and more exten- 
sively. 


Some engineers have adopted the broad 
policy of using Tarviain all new macadam 
construction. Many road authorities go 
still further and aim to treat all the old 
macadam roadways with Tarvia to pre- 
serve them against the destructive effect 
of automobile traffic and prevent dust. 


We want property owners to know that 
a dusty road is not merely a nuisance to 


them but is an endless burden upon 
them as taxpayers, — because dust means 
that the macadam is pulverizing and the 
surface is blowing away. 


We want property owners to realize 
that the road authorities of their town 
can give them comparatively dustless 
macadam roads at little or no extra cost. 


We want road engineers to realize 
that they can reduce their mainten- 
ance costs by bonding their roads with 
Tarvia, and that the saving in mainten- 
ance will generally pay for the Tarvia 
application. 


We therefore urge everyone interested 
to send for our booklet to nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


| New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
| phia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleve- 
|land, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
| Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
| Orleans, Seattle, London, Eng. 
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BOOKCASES 
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Let us solve your library problem at the least expense. 


Get our new handsome catalogue B, illustrated in colors. 


Our prices are lower than others 





foot, 


with quality guaranteed. Be sure you know about our Sanitary Claw- 
ission and Standard styles, and what our exclusive features 
mean to you—absence of #voz bands; easily taken apart for economical 
moving; easily removable non-binding doors. Sold by dealers or direct 
Gunn Furniture Company, 19 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Gunn Office Desks and Filing Devices 
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This 
wera 
-' Knows 
aw How 
tak “his tires 
9,000 miles with no trouble 
but a puncture 


“I purchased two 35 x 41-2 Hartford Clincher 
Round Tread casings and tubes on September 18, 
1909, and placed them on the rear wheels of my 


roadster, which weighs 2850 pounds. I have had 


this car in constant use, with these casings, 
since Sept. 21 and have run them over 9,000 
miles with one nail puncture.” 

W. H. C, LOVETT, Austin, Tex. 


"THERE is nothing extraor- 
dinary about getting such 
mileage from United States Tires, 
if you know how to take care 
of them. 
The business of the 


Service Bureau 
of the United States Tire Company 


is to show motorists how to get from 
these good tires 


Continental Hartford 
G&J Morgan & Wright 
the long mileage built into them by their 
makers. You can have all the helpful 
suggestions of the Service Bureau with- 
out cost, except for the stamp to 


SEND IN THIS COUPON 


Service Bureau 
United States Tire Company 
1795 Broadway, New York 
Please send me all literature issued 
by your Service Bureau. 








Name. 





Address 























Make of Car. Tires 
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O you knowhowto judge a motor 

oil? My booklet ‘* Motor Lubri- 
cation’’ will help you. It tells of the 
perfect /ubricating qualities of 


Panhard Oil 
For Motors— 


But it is more than an ordinary advertisement. I will 
send it free if you will give the name of your dealer. 


Don’t merely ask for good oil— 
say “Panhard,” because: 


It is refined from the finest oil in the world 
— Pennsylvania crude. Absoiutely uniform 
in quality. Will not carbonize if properly 
used. Just enough filtrat on —all free 
carbon removed. ot excessively filtered 
— perfect lubricating body. Lubricates 
always at high or Benes temperatures. 
Sold in ‘‘Checkerboard”’ cans or in barrels. 
35 years of Oil Experience has been put 
into ““ Motor Lubrication” — and this is 
for you—if you write to-day. 


GEORGE A. HAWS, Main Office,68 Pine St. NewYork City 


Dealers: Writefor -e special co-operative 
plan. 
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We do not bring her song or flowers; 

We do not tremble when she deigns to smile, 
Nor catch our breath should she decide to frown: 
She is the common woman of the town: 

Foul, faithful, free of smirk or painted wile, 
Sne takes our silver, and is ours. 


Sleep—one night’s sleep—profound, unstirred: ° 
Nirvana after eons of despair; 
Nepenthe after fever-rave and -rack; 
A paradise where all (thank God!) is black; 
A silence deep as Tophet; and an air 
Unbroken of any mocking bird: 


Such boons we beg on bended knees 

From Heaven high as we are hell-deep low, 
And what is Heaven’s answer to our prayer? 
Another blinding billow of despair, 

Another clanging dawn of hot-brained wo, 
Another plague of memories. 


Alcohol’s kinder. So to red 
Rum and to gin, the Circe virgin-white, 
We turn—to all the brands of stoppered hell 
Man brews to kill his ache intolerable, 
Numb the raw rankle of the world’s barbed slight, 
And drown yon drumming in the head. 


There’s poison in her kiss? We know. 

There’s death within her cup? And do you think 
Death frights us, us? No—Life is what we fear, 
Life, the long journey, bitter and empty and drear. 

But in the fierce, foul comradeship of Drink 
We can, at least, in blindness go. 


Down the lone leagues and the sad slopes, 
And over the interminable plain, 

And, witting nothing, slide into the abyss 

Where long have lain snake-Conscience with her 
hiss, 

And bludgeoned Faith, Love gashed and slashed 
and slain, 

And our dead youth, and our dead hopes. 


The sea is a popular subject for the poets. 
So many of its magnificent scenes are carried 
in the memory of most men, that it does not 
take much magic to call them up. These 
rimeless lines from The Pathfinder are really 
fine. 


Penance 


By Guartes Hanson TowNE 


Sometimes it seems to me the sea must ache 

With the vast loneliness its great heart knows— 
Its mighty beat, its thundering surge and sway. 
Lost in the empty spaces, in the dark 

Of desolate nights unpierced by any star. 

On coasts forlorn it sheds its tears in vain; 

Up storm-swept crags it sweeps with joy, and then 
Falls back to sob in the old, terrible way. 


Who knows but that for all the voiceless dead 
The sea has grasped and hidden in its heart, 
It now must pay with this wild loneliness; 
Must beat forever on far solitudes 

Of rock and ruin and unresponsive isles, 

And sing, colossal sinner of the world, 

An endless chant for its unending crimes? 





Climbing.—Biosss—‘“ That girl has been 
remarkably successful.” 

Stopps—*“ Yes, she used to work in a nail 
factory, and now she’s a manicure.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Couldn’t Afford It.—Misstonary—‘ But 
what have you against Christianity, my good 
brother?”’ 

CaNNIBAL Kinac—“ Well, there’s too many 


| clothes go with it for a man with forty wives.” 


—Puck. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 








“Its Purity has made it famous,” 
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Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
tearke, and all peperennd Gocuemate. Mneuse Cp Co LY, 


THE SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


A study of the sources and ties of character, the 

object being to show the scientific foandations, and 

the soundest principles for character development 

and improvement. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R. 

0.8. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** Due weight is given to the influence of the physical 
factors that modify character, and the even greater in- 
fluence of ethical factors is emphasized.”"—Jas. d.W: 

«Des . 

-. “* There is a deep fascination in Dr. Schofield’s study in 
his book.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
NEW YORK 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 











Diversified Investment 


This company suggests to in- 
vestors the advisability of divid- 
ing their funds among bonds 
of various classes, in this way 
obtaining a well diversified in- 
vestment. 

Investments made in this 
manner will possess the individ- 
ual qualities of the respective 
classes in combination, thus mak- 
ing the investment well balanced. 
For instance, we own and offer 
a 5% railroad bond, a 6% short 
term note, a 4%% equipment 
bond and a 6% industrial bond, 
netting at present prices an 
average yield of over 5.35%. 

We will furnish particulars 
of each of these upon applica- 
tion. 
Ask for our Circular D-144. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus $23,000,000 
Deposits . . . . 133,000,000 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE BATTLE OF BAUCHE 


A. MARTIN, the special corre- 
* spondent of the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
has been having some interesting experi- 
ences campaigning with Madero’s insurrecto 
army, both on the march and on the firing- 
line. He accompanied Madero on one of 
his long, picturesque hikes and stood with 
the fighters. on the hills when they engaged 
the federals at Bauche. Therefore, Mr. 
Martin’s impressions of the “furore” are 
vivid and authentic. But first, says Martin, 
it is well to know something about the 
make-up of this army of Mexican insurrectos, 
these men who say they are going to take 
the government out of the hands of Porfirio 
Diaz. After knowing them, the rebellion 
will be more easily understood. 

Gonzales, one of Madero’s aides, is big 
and fat—almost as big a man as Taft—in 
physique, and “smiles all the time and 
shows white teeth. He fires conversation 
from batteries of Spanish and English.” 

Guiterez de Lara, who commands a troop 
in the insurrecto President’s personal army, 
is a Mexican dandy—the best-drest man in 
the outfit. “He twists his mustache as he 
sits in the saddle. He preaches socialism, 
and he used his pen against conditions before 
he found it wasn’t as mighty as the sword.” 

On the day of Taylor’s first visit, Madero 
mounted an old wagon that some Mexican 
farmer had deserted and from there called 
his men together. Explaining that Navarro 
and the Federals were near, he asked, first 
in Spanish and then in English: “What 
shall we do?”’ 


The reply was: “fight.” Without orders 
the men hooked in their belts, twisted 
cigarets, tilted weapons at irregular angles 
over their shoulders, and loped away, puffing 
smoke through their nostrils. Others swung 
into stiff, big-horned, silver-trimmed saddles 
and rode ‘with loose bridles so that the lean 
and shaggy ponies might nip roadside weeds 
without halting. Night set in, and a cold, 
driving rain began to beat in their faces. 


He saw De Lara throw his coat over a 
shivering American named John Smith. 


Later on he stopt to bind a wound on 
a Mexican’s foot. The poor fellow’s shoes 
were without soles. A big thorn had pierced 
the flesh. 


In the marching-line he met a man who 
complained bitterly of having to walk at all. 


It was Roy Kelly, who had given up his 
job as chauffeur for the postmaster of El 
Paso, and taken up the reins behind a team 
to the provision wagon in Madero’s army, 
“just for the hell of it.” 


O. G. Creighton, of New York, is still in 
the ranks: 


_ He was a broker, and was in El Paso en- 
joying life. He rode out to Bauche in an 
automobile, and after looking over the outfit 
decided to stick and try soldiering. Madero 
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gas lamps and 


The Hupmobile was built for the 
express purpose of battering down 
the defenses of the man who hes- 
itates about buying a car. 


It is intended to leave him without a 
single excuse for denying his fam- 
ily the happiness which a Hup- 
mobile brings into every home it 
enters. 


We have never yet heard of a Hup- 
mobile that was a burden to the 
man who bought it (most people 
pay about 25c a day to keep it in 
commission), and this Hupmo- 
bile is a better Hupmobile than 
was ever built before. 


It is $100 better 7m material alone than 
other Hupmobiles whose charm 
you resisted when the cars were 
first marketed two years ago. 


It is so good; so staunch; so true- 
blue in the way it is made, and 
the way it will wear, and what it 


1243 JEFFERSON AVENUE 


RUNABOUT—$750 
F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools and horn. Top, windshield , 


or generator, extra. 
Touring car for 4, $900, F. O. B, Detroit. 


Storming the Last Defense of the 
Man Who “Can’t Afford It” 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


963. 





will do; that only one possible 
reason remains why you should 
deny yourself its ownership. 


That reason is, of course, that you 
can see no advantage at all to you 
and yours in owning a car which 
you can buy and maintain at 2 
purely nominal cost. 


But if there is any virtue in a car 
which will serve you and your 
family without stint every day in 
the year; which satisfies alike the 
millionaire and the man of moder- 
ate means; which will add many 
hundred hours of healthand happi- 
ness to those in the home circle— 


Then the Hupmobile at $750, with 
an aftercost of $7.50 to $10 a 
month, must surely rouse you 
out of your indifference! 


Telephone the Hupmobile dealer to 
take you and your wife out for a 
ride in this dashingly beautiful car. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Lubricate—Burn cleanly 
Leave no carbon deposit 


ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 


“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘ 123 William Street, New York City 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 
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19 YEARS SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS |/ 
Large or Small 


Sums can be invested in the 6% Gold 
Coupon Bonds of this Company. The 
interest is payable by attached coupons. 
First Mortgages on improved real estate 
are assigned to Trustee as security. 


Write for booklet ‘‘B.’’ 


THE TROPICAL BUILDING & 
INVESTMENT CO. 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Tada 
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Get this Light FREE 
On Your New Car 


The time to get the right equipment at the 
least expense is when you are buying theca’. 

Experienced motorists will tell you that 
Prest-O-Lite is the only reliable lighting 
system, the most convenient and the most 
economical. Floods the road far ahead with 
strong, steady, dependable light, turned on 
and off like a gas jet. 


None of the worry, uncertainty, or dirty 
work of running a gas generator, and yet 
Prest-O-Lite gas costs no more—usually 
costs /ess—than the carbide a generator con- 
sumes, 

Most of the leading manufacturers now 
furnish Prest-O-Lite free, as standard equi 
ment. Any manufacturer or dealer will 
furnish it, instead of generator, if you insist. 

Even if you have to pay a slight difference, 
it’s better than to pay the full price of Prest- 
O-Lite later, as thousands have done. 


Imitations May Prove Costly 


You can exchange an empty Prest-O-Lite 
Tank for a full one, anywhere and always. 


You may not be able to “ pass” a counter- 
feit, so don’t accept it. You're entitled to 
the genuine. Get it! 


NOTICE TO PREST-O-LITE USERS 
If not receiving rated capacity, rub soapsuds on 
joints and pipe-line, turn on gas, and Jook for leaks. 
If you expect full measure of Prest-O-Lite service 
and satisfaction, do not accept an exchange tank that 
was not refilled with gas by the Prest-O-Lite Co. 


Price of Prest-O-Lite Tanks, $18 to $35, 
depending on capacity. Motorcycle size, $10 
(also handy for automobiles, as a reserve 
supply carried in tool box). 

If we can serve you with literature or 
other information, write us. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., 4is>srclie 


Branches and charging stations in the principal 
cities, from coast to coast. 


Exch Agencies Everywhere 























~ LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


THE FACTORY. After r 
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the 

dent right in the factory. This is the 
best way to learn the automobile busi- 
ness. ts. For 
tos of our fac’ an 
iormation, write for Plan 


AUTOMOBILE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON. Washington. 0. C. 











priak peienion 4 Aids 
AtDruggists, Grocers & Soda Fountains 


STATE MAPS 


WITH I910 CENSUS 


and details about postal and shipping facilities in all cities, 
villages and hamlets, together with hotel guide. These 
new maps are printed in eight colors, show all interurban 
electric and steam railroads, steamboat lines, etc. 

Any State, in pocket form,15 cents at booksellers, sta- 
ti and newsdeal or mailed by the publishers. 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 
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made him a lieutenant and put him on scout 
duty. - 


Yes, there are plenty of Americans among 
the insurgents. 


“Larry” Converse, a former instructor in 
the Polytechnic Institute of Los Angeles, 
joined because he thinks the insurrectos are 
fighting to throw off the yoke in as holy a 
cause as inspired the Revolutionary fathers 
in 1776. 

Richard Brown quit his job as a nurse in a 
hospital in the States to “give a fine little 
fighting bunch”’ a hand. 

Paul Mason came up from Nicaragua, 
where he had adapted himself to that form 
of soldier life which obtains in countries 
prone to frequent revolutions, and landed 
a captaincy. 

Jim Madison, of Winchester, a Boston 
suburb which was fifty-powder-horn strong 
at Bunker Hill and on Lexington Green, is 
in one of the commands. His hair is gray, 
and he has turned fifty. Mexico, he says, 
hasn’t been fair to American owners of mines 
in that country. 


And so they run, men from the States 
touching shoulders with men who are at 
home; no two in the game for quite the 
same reason, but all very much in it. Hav- 
ing had such difficulty to obtain food and 


CAUTION TO PURCHASERS OF ToPs 


Pantacote 


is a top material of recognized high and 
uniform quality and a product made only 
by us. Many unscrupulous dealers mis- 
represent as PANTASOTE cheap inferior 
materials to increase their profits—at the 
purchaser's expense. To the average person 
these substitutes when new look somewhat 
like PANTASOTE. 


Dealers re- 
ceived these 
labels FREE 
with every 
yard, leaving 
no excuse for 
not using 

} them. 


See that 
this label is 


PANEER is superior to mohairs for many 
reasons—two in particular, the i ibility of 
cleaning them and the ruination of their inter- 
lining gum of very impure rubber by exposure to 
grease or sunlight, as are tires. 


Send postal for booklet on top materials, 
and samples. 








forage, it is not to be wondered at that 
finery of a military sort is necessarily over- 
looked: 

In all the army there are probably no two 
men drest alike. John Smith is still wearing 
a derby hat with a Callahan trade-mark, a 
high collar and the pathetic remnant of a 
once proud dinner coat, and the fellow with 
whom he keeps step is the hobo in arms in 
blue overalls, and an overcoat of the raglan 
variety which saw its last fashionable season 
a dozen-odd years ago. 


In organization and discipline, Madero’s 
army is much like its dress—it hangs to- 
gether: ‘ 






Of colonels there are many, of majors 
more. Captains are created without occa- 
sion, and, of course, there must be lieuten- 
ants where there are captains. The army 
grows in mushroom fashion. Marching 
through a village a captain and lieutenants 
and a handful of men will attach themselves 
to the moving body and without further 
arrangement become an integral part of it. 
Further on, a likely-looking man may be 
picked up without so much as halting, and 
thereafter he may be called colonel, and 
before sundown may be giving orders. . 


Having failed to clothe the army, it is not 
difficult to understand the troubles of arming 
it. Still: 

Every man possesses a weapon of some 
sort, but so diversified is the showing of 
firearms that providing ammunition for all 
the insurgents is out of the question. There 
are 30-30 rifles bought new in the United 
States, Mausers with the Mexican Federal 
stamp and number on them, captured since 
the trouble began, or purloined before; Win- 
chesters of the pattern of forty years ago, 
long and short, rusty muskets which did 
service sixty-odd years ago, when Scott 
































carried his colors to the capital, and pistols 
of many brands and bores. 





142 Fulton St., New York 


Martin marched all night with Madero and 
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Two motorists have the same 


size and weight of car and 
use the same kind of tires. Yet 
one gets eight or ten thousand 
miles out of his tires, while the 
other gets half that—or less. 
What makes the difference? 


The Service Bureau 
of the 
United States Tire Company 


stands ready to tell the motorists of 
America what makes the difference, 
and to show every motorist exactly 
how to get from good tires 
Continental Hartford | 
G&J Morgan & Wright 
every mile the makers buildinto them. 


No subject is of greater importance 
to the car-owner. To know how 
means a saving of one-third to one- 
half your tire expense, 


Fill out the Coupon belowand put it in the 
mail today. You will receive the initial instruc- 
tion book and all subsequent information to be 








by the Bureau. 
Service Bureau * 
United States Tire Coney 
1795 Broadway, New York : 


Please send me all literature issued 
by your Bureau. 


Name 





Address 
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his men, but didn’t meet any Federals. The 


next day: 

The army breakfasted in the sun on sar- 
dines and crackers. Sardines have been 
accepted as high-class revolutionary fighting 
food. They are served as a regular ration. 
Six sardines and two crackers make a meal 
as it is understood in the insurrecto army. 

After a short rest the advance was re- 
sumed, and just after noon they were reward- 
ed by the sight of a man who appeared in 
front of the army waving his arms and 
shouting madly. In rapid-fire Spanish he 

announced that he and a fellow scout had 
been fired on just on the other side of the 
second hill ahead. The size of the enemy’s 
force he did not know. It would be natural 
to suppose that the Commander-in-Chief 
should give prompt orders on such an occa-~ 
sion, but he did not: 

Neither did any other of the officers. They 
rolled cigarets in silence. With the men it 
-was different. Unhampered by orders, and 
free to execute such military maneuvers as 
‘a problem of an unseen enemy and certain 
hilly topography suggested, they proceeded 
to act. One horseman after another gal- 
loped ahead of the main body and swung 
to the right and left. The Americans in 
command, all unmounted, set out at an 
easy dog-trot on another angle toward the 
front. Soon all disappeared over the first 
hill. By the time the main body with 
Madero, cool and silent, riding majestically at 
its head, arrived on the hilltop, the advance 
was in silhouette in the light mist agaihst the 
dark clouds beyond. Beckoning hands urged 
the main body to greater speed. Madero 
and his officers chirruped to their horses 
and cantered ahead. The teamsters used 
the lash and the wagons lumbered ahead. 
The foot soldiers trailed their guns and ran. 
When the entire command had reached the 
summit wild laughter and a merry ripple of 
Spanish comment went along the line, for 
just below, in the valley, four fat beeves 
were cooking on spits over glowing embers. 
Half a dozen troopers were sharpening their 
“knives to cut and serve the meat. They had 
been sent ahead the night before to provide 
food for the command, and had been for- 
gotten. 

But the battle of Bauche was not one to 
be forgotten: 

The insurrectos occupied a rocky hilltop 
5,000 feet from the open valley, where 
Colonel Robago and 200 Federal cavalry 
men were forced to defend themselves, fol- 
lowing the wrecking of their train. Not 
more than a dozen or twenty insurrectos 
were engaged at one time. The main body 
was behind the hill chatting with the visitors 
from El Paso and selling mementos of the 
occasion. Cartridges, which were scarce 
and recognized as vital factors in warfare, 
were being sold at twenty-five cents apiece. 


When the automobiles came up filled with 
-clinking beer bottles, the visitors, one after 
-another, would snap back the cap of a bottle, 
raise it high, and in neat speech toast the 
army, and officers and men in the ranks 
would respond. 


In the mean time the gunfire continued 
on the hilltop, an irregular popping such as 
one hears when Pawnee Bill’s gallant cow- 
‘boys rescue the overland stage and make the 
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T IS THE DURABILITY, the peculiar 

wear-resisting quality of Firestone tires, that 

has placed them in a class by themselves in the 
eyes of the motoring public. 


Those who have used them, instinctively class 
Firestone tires above the rest, radically superior 
to the’ popular-priced grade of tire. They 
learn to e t more service from Firestone 
tires—the most miles for every dollar of cost. 


To secure this extra mileage we build Firestone 
tires to an exclusive standard of wearing quality. 
The quality that eleven years of making rubber 
tires exclusively has taught us yields the 
utmost wear. 


Our manufacturing is concentrated under a 
single management, into one factory — the 
largest and most modern of its kind. Our 
total “ overhead” expense is reduced to a mini- 
mum and divided over the largest exclusive tire 
output in America, giving to every Firestone 
tire an extra proportion of intrinsic service-value 
per dollar. 

The exclusive quality of rubber and fabric built into Fire- 
stone tires increases the cost of makin e Yet it adds onlya 


trifle to the selling price of each tire and pays you back many 
times over in extra miles of service—the most miles per dollar. 


All the standard types: Regular 
Clincher, Q. D. Clincher and Straight 
Side or Cable Base cases and inner 
tubes. Smooth treads for regular ser- 
vice, Non-Skids for slippery streets. 

Firestone Quick - detachable De- 
mountable rims to carry your spare 
tires inflated, ready for instant use. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRO 





“America’s largest exclusive tire and rim makers” 
Branches, agencies and dealers everywhere 
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buys the Pittsburgh Visible SARE: Made in our 
10( me factory at Kittanning, Pa. $65 now—later ter the price 
i $100. The best typewriter in the world, far excels 


$100 machine made. Entire line visible. Back spacer, 
tabulator, two color ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted everywhere. One 
Pittsburgh Visible isible Machine Pres for a = small adrian N osaling dere th 
Get One and to learn of our easy terms and fu iculars - 
_ FREE OFFE F ree ing this unprecedented offer, say to us in a letter “Mail 


THE PITTSBURGH bicneqined TYPR WRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 31, Union Bank Building Established 20 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Artemisia, Queen of Caria, 
Asia Minor, 350 Fe built 
the famous Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, one 





Mrogivey rther proof ofh 

ogive er 
sheis sat ito sea ha 4 
@ precious liquid in which 
were dissolved his ashes. 






RTEMISIA, and other 
famous oriental beauties, 
used for the toilet every day 
both palm and olive oils. Thelargest- 
selling high-grade toilet soap today— 


Palmolive Soap 


is made with these same old-time 
oils, and they will do for you, in 
this good soap, what they accom- 
plished for orientals in Queen Artemisia’s time. 


Palmolive Cream 


used with the soap, ultimately brings perfection in 
complexion. These two articles, together, make the 
skin smooth, soft and white. Every woman wants such 
skin, so every one should fry both soap and cream. 
All druggists sell them. 
Send us twelve 2-cent stamps and the band from a 
jar of Palmolive Cream and we li send youa set of six 
beautiful artist’s proofs, size 114 x 144 gue Sor 
il, por- 


Sraming), made from original painting's in ot 
traying several historically famous oriental queens. (161) 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 416 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Price 15c 











WATERPROOP 


Challen hy! acd Collars save trouble and save laundry bilis— 


can be cleaned witha damp cloth, yet they have all the style and correct- 

ness of the best linen. They are made in many shapes to meet every taste, and we 

your dealet’s—-Collars 380, Oufe 500. oF sent by maal by ue on of price.’ 

Our new “*Slip-Easy ” finish makes tie slide easily. Write for stoned book. 

THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. F 

Established 1883. 725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St. Chicago, 125 So. Market St. Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis, 505 No. 7th St. Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. San Francisco, 718 Mission St. 
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redfaces bite the sawdust in th 
Wild West show. 
The Federals in the valley ke 
é : : pt up ¢ * 
certain fire with rifles, and gocunionetie’ a 
machine gun would clatter. Most of the 
shots went high and wild. 


In the battle of Bauche the Federal casual. 

ties were one man killed and twenty wounded 
as against three women killed and six 
wounded. But this is easily explained: 
_ In the Mexican army one woman is enlisted 
for every eight men, and these women— 
wives of soldiers—are paid the soldier wage 
of 40 cents a day, Mexican money. The 
women do the cooking for the men, and 
naturally share their hardships. Still, from 
the view-point of the insurrectos, Bauche 
was both a fight and a frolic. 


€ arena of the 





FUN ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


HERE is not much fun on the Stock 
Exchange these days. Business for 


| year or more has been extremely dull, and 


brokers are feeling “broke,’’ indeed. One 
man recently remarked that he guessed he 
was a “two-dollar broker”—a term for 
brokers who receive $2 a hundred shares 
commission—as he had made just two 
dollars in two weeks. And many other 
members have unburdened their minds 
correspondingly. But George Jean Nathan, 
writing in Harper's Weekly, says that the 
Stock Exchange is probably the “best- 
natured, best-humored business institution 
in America.”” Says Mr. Nathan: 


It has not infrequently been referred to as 
the House of Practical Jokes and Practising 
Jokers. And, without fear of superlatives, 
it may be set down that when finance starts. 
out in its campaign of fun, all the other 
pranks of all the other business worlds put 
together can not approximate the Wall Street, 
result. 

Each of the holidays is made the occa- 
sion of elaborate fun, but many of the best. 
pranks have their genesis extemporaneously. 
The.fun of finance knows no regular dates. 
It was not so very long ago, for instance, that 
the brokers sent word to the venerable 
chairman of the Exchange that they desired 
him to call a five-minutes’ cessation of trade 
in order that they might present him with a 
token of their regard and esteem. Highly 
flattered, the chairman declared the recess, 
and three brokers stept forth, bearing a huge 
bouquet of flowers. Holding up his hand 
for silence, one of the brokers made a nice 
little speech of presentation, and concluded 
by handing over to the chairman the bulky 
nosegay. Business was resumed as usual, 
but a moment later was again interrupted 
by a shout of dismay from the chairman’s 
quarters. The bouquet that had been pre- 
sented to the official had been liberally 
sprinkled with a decidedly malodorous fluid. 
About once a week a crowd of brokers decide 
that the time is ripe fora speech. It does not 
matter what the speech may be about or 
who makes it—a speech must be forth- 
coming! Accordingly, some quiet broker is 
pounced upon, is elevated upon a trading- 
post, and is ordered to begin. And before 
the brokers let him down the speaker has 
probably discoursed in the most acceptable 
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elocutionary manner on anything from the 
advantage of smoking mild tobacco to the 
agility of the Hippodrome mermaids. No 
one ever loses his temper on the Exchange— 
with safety. Once let a broker show signs 
of displeasure, and he is “in for it.” Hence 
the universal acceptance of everything in 
good spirit on the trading-floor. 

“Hat days” are two of the chief annual 
celebrations on the Exchange. The first of 
these days occurs on the 15th of June, and 
the second on the 15th of September. As 
the reader has probably guessed already, 
the casus belli is in the first instance a derby, 
and in the second a Panama. On the former 
hat day, the brokers on the Stock Exchange, 
us well as on the other exchanges, and the 
curb-market, form themselves into a so- 
called wrecking committee, the duty of which 
is to demolish any lingering derbies that 
perchance may be disclosed on the floor. 
On the latter hat day, the process is simply 
reversed. On one occasion, several years 
ago, the Stock Exchange warfare against the 
recalcitrant straw hats was waged to the 
tune of a grind-organ that had been smuggled 
into the trading area. Not satisfied with a 
mere grind-organ, the spirit of financial fun 
more recently wheeled a piano on the Ex- 
change floor so that the sport might not be 
without its melodious accompaniment. 

In the matter of what are known on the 
Exchange as big jokes, there is probably 
none more deserving of being listed here 
than that of “The Great Luncheon Party.” 
Several winters ago there was a broker on 
the Exchange who was notorious for the zeal 
with which he looked after the clasp of 
his pocket-book. Altho he was, not at 
all averse from accepting cigars, cigarets, 
drinks, and meals gratis from his fellow 
brokers, he evidenced a most remarkable 
disinclination in the matter of making re- 
ciprocal ‘purchases. The brokers decided 
that something had to be done. It was 
initially planned to get up a large luncheon 
party at the Exchange Luncheon Club, invite 
the penurious member, and, subsequently, 
cause the check for the party to be handed 
to him. After due deliberation, however, 
it was concluded that this would never do. 
“He would refuse to settle and we would have 
to pay the bill,” was the argument. Heads 
were put together and at last the plan was 
matured. Several of the brokers went to the 
member and showed him a long strip of paper 
on which various sums of money, ranging from 
fifty to one hundred dollars were recorded 
after different members’ names. It was ex- 
plained to him that a collection was being 
taken up for the compilation of a book on 
“The Prominent Members of the Stock Ex- 


assured @ page in the book, while one hun- 
dred dollars covered the cost of a half-tone 
in addition to the printed page. Inter- 
mediate amounts were supposed to vary 
according to the relative amount of “deco- 
rative work” desired on the write-up page. 
The word “ prominent” got in its deadly work 
and the broker subscribed one hundred 
dollars. Three days later the amount was 
duly collected, and on the day after that. 
the broker was invited to attend a luncheon 
to be given in the Exchange building. 
“The plans for the book are to be discust 
and settled upon then and there,’ he was 
told. Fifteen brokers sat around the festive 
board. They ate, talked, and made merry. 
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“HERE IS A CAR THAT NO MAN HAS EVER WORN OUT” 





















Speedwell Fure-door 
Touring Car—Seven Pas- 
senger—$2900. Top 
and windshield extra. 
Other models at $2500 
—and higher. Standard 
Speedwell Chassis has 
4-cylinder 50 H. P. Mo- 
tor—36-inch wheels— 
121.inch wheel base. 


A Samson for Strength 


You may not want to travel in an automobile at a mile-a-minute clip, but the man 
next door may; and that is why we build motor cars so strong that they will stand 
this gruelling pace. 


It takes the choicest steels and superfine design successfully to endure the terrific 
strains to which motor cars are subjected when running over the average road at high 
speed. ‘That Speedwell cars have the necessary strength and quality has been dem- 
onstrated again and again. 


Nothing finer or more satisfactory—in power, finish, appearance, and comfort—can be 
built into a motor car than is built into the Speedwell. Why, then, should you pay more 
than Speedwell prices—$2500 to $2900—when paying more can secure you nothing better? 


Here is another page out of the history of Speedwell Cars 


It is a concrete example of Speedwell strength. 

The Speedwell car shown in the photograph was taken out, the day after delivery, by the 
owner, who evidently was intent upon testing the truth of our statement that the car was capable 
of making 60 miles an hour. Ata pace of 51 miles an hour, he encountered a sandy stretch of road. 
The car veered and struck a telegraph pole head on, shearing out a 3% foot section of the pole. 
leaving the top of the pole suspended from the wires. The car traveled on for about 50 feet. 
None of the occupants was hurt. 

In spite of this crushing impact, the car returned home under its own power—over twenty miles. 

Under such extraordinary circumstances it is indeed remarkable 
that cnly the lamps and fenders were damaged, and the radiator 
dented, while the frame, running gear and steering linkage re 
mained sound and unharmed except for a slight twisting of the 
forward end of one of the frame members. 





Send for our catalog of Speedwell cars shown in 
full color. We'll send you as well our little mag- 
azine, “‘ The Speedwell,” which gives many inter- 
esting motor car experiences and up-keep suggestions, 


The Speedwell Motor Car Co. 


530 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
Steel Motor Boats 


IMIULLEN SS trortccme reve book 


Send to-day for the handsomest boat book ever printed. Mlus- 
trate: ors. Describes famous Mullins line in full. Mullins 
teel Boats can’t sink or warp—are See wet aee. 
'welve models, 16 to 26 ft., 8 to 80 horsepower. Investigate 
= tices. Full line row boats and duck boats—$22 to $39. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
143 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


























Prices to Kill the Boat Trust! 


This Handsome, Gracetul, Seaworthy, Speedy Runabout Compicte, Only 
$94.50. 16, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 30 and 85 Footers at Propor- 
tionate Prices. We have the largest power-boat factory in the world 
We build and sell more pleasure crafts than all the concerns in the 
Authorized Thirteen-Million Dollar Boat Trust combined. No one has 
such facilities. That's why we build Detroit Boats and Engines so good 
that no one in the Trust can ever imitate them. Our great business en- 
ables us to sell at the smallest profits. That's why we are able to sell 
Detroit Boats and Engines at the smallest profits, so the Boat Trust has 
our low prices will kill the Trust, We ship you a Detroit Boat hnmediately on order. All sizes in steck. 
Mustrated Catalog, mailed free, which describes 64 different models in all sizes, ready to 


declared war on us—but 
Send today for our Jarge, handsome, 





linally, when all the edibles had been con- | 
sumed, and deliciously long Havanas had, 


ship equipped with the most reliable and efficient marine motor ever produced, guaranteed for five years. Get our mew confi- 
dential proposition and special prices to demonstrating agents. 


(114) DETROIT BOAT COMPANY, 1142 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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What's the use of running downstairs 
ané turning on the gas in the water 
heater when there's water pressure 
in the pipes that might just as well 
do it or you? And what's the use 
of lighting a match every time you 
want hot wat-r when a little pilot 
ae willdoit for you atthe expense 
of 10 cents a week? That is the wholc 
secret of the RUUD. When you 
open any hot water faucet in the 
house the water pressure operates a 
valve waich turns on the gas, anda 
pilot light lights the burners. When 
you close the faucet the pressure 
valve closes and out goes the gas. 
Besides this, there is a temperature 
regulator which naif ge burning 
any more gas than necessary. 
When the water begins to get too 





hot,a ar auto- 
matically shuts off the gas, and as it 
begins to cool, turns it on again, 


so you are actually burning only 
h to intain an even temp 








aoe town—if not, you will be able to 
The. RUUD may diss scanned tees Standard caves Size aoe it eg oye operation at the 
h ji r offices of the gas company or 
Se are bee ~ Pacific Coast, $115 dealer. Send for free descrip- 
quires no attention whatever. Delivered tive booklet. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. H, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices in all the Principal Cities 
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”~ Don’t 
Heat a Tankful 
for a Cupful 
of Hot Water 


The only economical way to 
heat water is to heat it as it 
flows, and the only convenient 
way is to turn the faucet with- 
out any preliminaries. 


The RUUD AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATER pro- 
vides this economy and con- 
venience together with the 
luxury of unlimited hot water. 


With the RUUD in the cellar, if you 
want a cupful of hot water for shaving, 
turn the faucet and you will get it. The 
very act of turning the faucet lights the 
gas burners in the RUUD, 
and the water is heated as 
it flows through its copper 
coils. Turning off the faucet 
shuts off the gas. This is true 
of every hot water faucet in 
the house. The supply is 
inexhaustible and no more 
water is heated than is act- 
ually used. 

We explain how the RUUD 
works in another column, But 
the way to really appreciate 
its wonderful simplicity is to 
see it work. 


Look in the telephone book and 
see if we have a branch in your 














SELF-CONFIDENCE 





IN SPEECH and MANNER: 
HOW TO DEVELOP IT 


By Grenville Kleiser, formerly of Yale 
University Faculty 





“It puts in clear, concise, and most 
suggestive form the principles which 
underlie the whole subject of character- 
building and the development of one’s 
latent powers.”"—Rev. J. Herman 


Rundall, D.D., Mt. Mortis Church, N. Y. City. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail 81.35 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 











ATONIA... 
GASTRICA 


By Achilles Rose, M.D., and Robert Coleman Kemp, M.D. 
VALUABLE little treatise on some ot 
the chronic disorders and diseases of the 

stomach. It1s a book that will be of immense 
value to the physician in his daily work. 

D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D.: ‘‘t have no dsubt of the 
value of this contribution to the therapeutics of the stomach.” 


C. 1. Patterson, M.D., Manhattan State Hospital, Ward's 
Island,N,Y.: ‘‘I find it most instructive and interesting.” 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, 215 pp. $1.00 net; hy mail, $1.09. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 














COLGATES 


TRADE MARK 


DENTAL 














(exact size shown) 
contains enough Rib- 
bon Cream to prove 
its delicious efficiency. 
Sent for 4 cents— 
use an inch twice 
a day. 

COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. Y 
199 Fulton St. 
New York / 
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been lighted, the broker who had subscribed 
his one hundred dollars wanted to know 


.|more about “that book.” The spokesman 


rapped for silence. “Gentlemen,” said he, 
“T believe I echo the thoughts of every one 
of you when I thank our fellow broker. 
Mr. X, for his kindness to us. Reading 
maketh a full man, but not when man is 
hungry. Hence the fat luncheon in place of 
the book. Mr. X, one and all we thank you.” 
And Mr. X was enough of a sportsman to 
keep his chagrin tq himself. But he never 
“borrowed”’ cigars afterward. 


A TRAMP AT HOME 


DWIN A. BROWN, known far and wide 
as “the millionaire tramp,’ whose 
efforts as a friend to the friendless have von 
him recognition by President Taft, is at 
home again. Prison fare is to be discarded 
in the future, and a few nights ago Mr. 
Brown did justice to an elaborate banquet 
tendered him by his cousin, President W. (. 
Brown, of the New York Central road. 
On that occasion, after explaining that he 


| had just returned from a “perusal” of the 


South, this ex-tramp said: 


“T had hitherto visited as a homeless 
man, seeking work and a temporary lodg- 
ing, every section of the country except 
the South, and I felt that, tho I had been 
through the horrors of the ‘Bull Pen’ of 
Denver, the jails of Pittsburg and other 
cities, and narrowly escaped the prison at 
Spokane by revealing my identity because 
I could not stand another such night as | 
had spent in Pittsburg, my experience 
would be incomplete until I had made a 
circuit of the South. 

“T started in as a tramp or homeless 
laborer in Cleveland last fall. I sought work 
everywhere, but was unable to find any 
until, seeing an advertisement in a paper 
for ‘supers’ in a show about to be put on, 
I applied at the theater. The advertise- 
ment called for fifty men. Several hundred 
applied, and I was among those accepted. 

“ All the ‘supers’ were to be ‘millionaire 
Senators’ in the play, and I had been in the 
theater only a short time when I found that 
hardly one of the ‘millionaire Senators’ 
had enough money to buy a bed for the 
night. 

“The next ‘millionaire Senator’ to me 
in the theater was an old man. We were 
to be paid about fifty cents a performance, 
payable at the end of the week. When the 
first performance was over I asked the stage 
manager if he could advance me enough of 
the wages to buy a bed, as I was penniless. 
The old man asked the same thing, but the 
stage manager said it was impossible. 

“<Where will we sleep to-night?’ I asked 
the old ‘millionaire Senator.’ 

““¢ Well,’ he said, ‘the Associated Charities 
has a woodshed where we could get a bed and 
breakfast for two hours of splitting curly 
birch, but it is 11 o’clock now, and the place 
is closed for the night. We will have to go 
to the Highball Saloon and sleep on the 
floor. That’s the only place I know of.’ 

“We went to this place under the hill- 
side, and at the old man’s suggestion we 
collected old newspapers from the trash 
cans as we went along the streets to cover 
ourselves up with as well as to lie upon. At 
the saloon we were admitted at midnight, 
and were ousted at 5 o’clock the hext morn- 
ing. We were unable to sleep for about 
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two hours after lying down, because of loud 
conversation by those at the bar, and when 
the late drinkers had gone a small Irishman 
and a big Dutchman had a rough-and- 
tumble fight, and then there was a man on 
the verge of delirium tremens, who ‘saw 
things’ all night. You can see we didn’t 
get much sleep. 

““ Where shall we wash up and get break- 
fast?’ I asked the old ‘Senator,’ after we 
had been put out. 


“<Oh,’ he said, ‘we can get a cold wash-up | 


in the city lavatory.’ He led the way, 
and we were soon in a nice, clean place, 
where they gave us a fresh, clean towel and 
soap, and didn’t ask pay for it. I had never 
seen anything exactly like that in any city 
I had ever visited, and I asked the old ‘Sen- 
ator’ who had provided these things for the 
homeless man. 

“Tom Johnson,’ was the immediate reply.” 

And, indeed, it was easy to see plenty of 
evidences of the former Mayor’s work for 
the poor, as Cleveland is amply supplied 
with three-cent lunch-counters, an _ out- 
growth, in a way, of the three-cent-fare 


system. 


“After the wash-up the old ‘Senator’ 


suggested that we try the Charities’ wood- 
yard, and tho we had had a supperless and 
sleepless night we were told that if we split 
curly birch for an hour we could have break- 
fast. There was no ‘help for it, and weak 
as we were, we had to do it. After more than 
an hour at work we were called to a break- 
fast of something like oatmeal soup and a 
piece of hard bread, and a black fluid which 
was miscalled coffee. There was almost no 
nourishment in it. 

“For the next night the old man, unable to 
sleep in the saloon again, found a barn, and 
told me about it. We slept there, and I 
came near freezing to death. But I had 
seen enough to know that our cities are doing 
almost nothing for the homeless man.” 

Mr. Brown will do no more investigating 
in America, and his next expedition will 
take him to Berlin to see how the homeless 
are there provided for. But he’ll “do no 
more tramping.” 





PRESIDENT DIAZ’S ESCAPE 


F President Diaz has to escape from 
Mexico, as some papers have been pre- 
dicting, it will be no new procedure on his 
part. His escapes in the past have been 
many and novel, and one of these, from the 
convent prison in Puebla, where he was held 
by the French soldiers of Maximilian, “Em- 
peror of Mexico,” was as long ago as Septem- 
ber 20, 1865. The following account, taken 
from “The Maker of Modern Mexico,” is an 
extract from the diary which Diaz has al- 
ways kept. 
“Tt was at night... . / Almost breathless, 
I reached the roof of the chaplain’s house, 
just as a young man who lived there en- 
tered by the door. He probably came from 
the theater, for he was gaily humming an 
air. I waited until he had reached his room. 
Shortly afterward, he came out with a lighted 
taper, and actually walked in the direction 
where I was crouching. Fortunately, I was 
well concealed. After an interval, he went 
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Books that Give Self-Control 


Education of the Will 
Jules Payot 

No matter what your present posi- 
tion in life may be, this book will 
help you to greater achievement— 
greater success. The chapter on 
“Sophism of the Lazy” is alone 
worth the cost of book. Cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid $1.60. 


Self-Control and How to Secure It 
Paul Dubois, M.D. 

What self-control is and how to 
acquire it—set forth in a manner so 
eminently personal that it inspires 
you to action. Cloth, $1.50; post- 
paid $1.60, 





Dominion and Power 
Charles Brodie Patterson 
Seventh edition of a popular book 
which aims to lift the reader into 
a higher conception of life, its re- 
sponsibilities and possibilities. 
Cloth, $1.20; postpaid $1.30. 
Grenville Kleiser’s Books 
How to Develop Power and 
Personality in Speaking 
Practical suggestions for develop- 
ing power of voice, gesture, vocabu- 
lary, imagination. English style, 
illustration, memory, extempore 
speech, conversation, silence, the 
whisper, the eye, etc. Cloth, $1.25; 
postpaid, $1.40. 


How to Develop Self-Confi- 
dence in Spe and Manner 
Mr. Kleiser here prescribes a definite 
plan for systematically developing a 
high type of manly self-confidence, 
Cloth, $1.25 ; postpaid $1.35 


Bee 
Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. 
Nerves in Order; or, The 
Maintenance of Health 
One of the sanest books obtainable 
on the subject of hygiene, digestion, 
exercise, etc., and theireffects on the 
body and nerves. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
Nerves in Disorder 
The reading of this book will do 
much to relieve the needless suffer- 
ings of nervous people, indicating 
ways to avoid wear and tear on the 
nerves. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


Booksellers, or FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d Street, New York 
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back to the house; probably it was only a few 
minutes, but minutes seemed hours to me 
under such circumstances. When I thought 
he had been a sufficient time in his room to 
have got to bed, perhaps to have fallen aslee P, 
I crept to the roof, and walked from there 
to the San Roque corner. 

“Exactly at this corner of the room there 
is a stone statue of Saint Vincente Ferrer, 
which I intended to make use of in securing 
my rope. Unfortunately, the saint tottered 
when I touched him. However, I thought 
he probably bad an iron support somewhere 
to keep him up, but for greater safety | only 
secured the rope around the base of the pedes- 
tal, which formed the angle of the building. 

“y was afraid that if I descended straight 
into the street at this corner I might be scen 
by some passerby in the act of climbing down 
my rope. I therefore determined to go down 
by the side of the house away from the main 
street, which gave me the advantage of some 
shadow. Alas! by the time I reached the 
second floor my feet missed their grip on the 
side wall, and, slipping down on the garden 
side, I landed in a pig-sty. 

“My dagger first fell from my belt and 
dropt among the porkers. Then I tumbled 
in among them. Alarmed at this intrusion, 
the pigs'set up such a squealing that if any 
one had run to see what was the matter I 
should have been discovered at once. I 
hid again as soon as I recovered my fect, 
but had to wait until the pigs were pacified 
before venturing to move away from the 
garden. Then to reach the street I climbed 
a low wall. I had to beat a retreat quickly, 
for a gendarme was just passing on his rounds 
and examining the fastenings of the doors 
below me. When he had gone I dropt into 
the street and breathed freely once more. 
Sweating and almost exhausted with fatigue, 
I hurried to the house, where I was to find 
my horse, servant, and guide.” 


A YOUNG CHESS CHAMPION 


HE great masters of modern chess may 

be divided into two classes, the ge- 
niuses, or “ Napoleons,” and the talents, or 
““Moltkes,”’ says a correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail. Of course, there is 
Dr. Tarrasch, whose wonderful record in in- 
ternational tournaments would seem to place 
him in both; but Tarrasch, as was once re- 
is an encyclopedia rather than a 
human chess-player, and so, perhaps, does 
not really belong to either. 

But now a new star blazes on the: chess 
It is Capablanca, the youthful 
Cuban, whose success in the international 
tournament at San Sebastian—incidentally 
one of the strongest tournaments ever held— 
marks a new era in the game: 


marked, 


horizon. 


Here was a lad only just out of his teens 
pitted against fourteen of the ablest players 
in the world and emerging a winner of a 
tournament which taxed to the utmost the 
skill and nerve of such famous masters as 
Tarrasch, Schlechter, Marshall, Janowsky, 
and Rubinstein. 


Whether he will ever become such 2 
“talent” as Lasker, Rubinstein, or Schlechter 
still remains to be seen. These men all ac- 





quired their wonderful efficiency after years 
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of study, defeat, and the knowledge that 
losing brings. But “this one fact remains ”’: 


José Capablanca is a natural chess genius. 
Less than twenty-two years of age, he yet 
has to his credit an astonishing list of achieve- 
ments. At the age of sixteen he defeated 
the Cuban champion in a set match by four 
games to two and four draws. - Coming to 
New York to complete his education at 
Columbia College, he joined chess clubs, and 
played successfully in local events, and a 
quick sight of the board even in most com- 
plicated positions gained him the reputation 
of one of the best simultaneous players living. 
His last record in that capacity was a loss 
of fourteen games in a total of 740, which he 
played during a tour of exhibition play 
through the States. To European chess 
circles he became known about two years 
ago, when he defeated Marshall in a match 


as thoroughly as ‘Dr. Lasker and Dr. Tar-| 


rasch had done, both of whom justly prided 
themselves on their achievements. 

With such credentials, he was admitted 
to the San Sebastian tournament, altho it 
was technically limited to such masters only 
as had gained at least two fourth prizes in 
International Masters’ Tournaments within 
the last ten years. 

In actual style Capablanca reminds one of 
the early days of Dr: Lasker. He is, how- 
ever, resourceful and ingenious enough to 
depend on his own natural genius. On the 
chess board he is just like Charousek, quick 
of perception, never short of time, and walk- 
ing about the rooms as soon as he has made 
hismove. He excels in “offhand” games. ~ 

What effect will his advent have on the 
world’s chess and on chess in England? While 
the general standard of chess in England 
at the present moment is remarkably high, 
there.is a melancholy dearth of players of the 
first rank. With the exception of Mr. Atkins 
and Mr. Burn, there are no English chess- 
players to-day capable of putting up even a 
decent fight against the best of the Con- 
tinental masters. 


Dr. Lasker and Capablanca have not yet 
played, but Marshall has been easily van- 
quished by the young, “impetuous” Cuban. 


To find, indeed, a parallel to Capablanca’s 
success one must go back to the days of Paul 
Morphy, who was only twenty years of age 
when he visited England in 1858 and van- 
quished all the best players in Europe. What 
makes Capablanca’s victory especially note- 
worthy, however, is that it upsets most of 
the theories that have come into vogue since 
Morphy’s day. The chief characteristics of 
Morphy’s play were imagination and daring. 
He apparently conceived certain positions 
in his mind and then set to work to bring them 
about on the board. The end he always kept 
in view was checkmate, and to accomplish 
that end he never hesitated to sacrifice 
pawns or even pieces. The methods origin- 
ated by Steinitz, who held the chess cham- 
pionship for a quarter of a century, were 
directly opposed to those of Morphy. Ac- 
cording to Steinitz, all sacrifice of material 
was unsound, and could only succeed against 
insufficient defense. He eschewed frontal 
attacks for the more subtle strategy of what 
came to be known as “the accumulation of 
minute advantages.”’ It was all very phil- 
osophic, very theoretic, and very German, 
but its weak point was that it omitted the 
human factor. If chess could be played by 
machinery the loss of a pawn would mean the 
ultimate loss of the game. As it is, a game 
of chess is a contest of intelligence and per- | 
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secure seat, making him feel as if he 
and his horse were one. No saddle a ‘‘Whit- 
man”’ unless made by us. Everything from ‘* Saddle 
to Spur.’’ Illustrated catalogue free. 
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BOND 
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a nation-wide plan of selling direct to 
responsible printers and lithographers in 
quantities of 500 Ibs. or more at a time, 
while other equally fine bond papers are 
sold through cal jobbers, a ream or two 
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them. The advantage in favor of Con- 
struction Bond assures you 


Impressive Stationery 
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Price, 50 cents net. 
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sonality in which theory is apt to go by the 
board. 


And in these essentials the young Cuban 
champion more than holds his own. 





ARNOLD BENNETT’S IMAGINATION 


TUDY is peculiarly annoying to a 

novelist, perhaps because his forte is 
imagination, and it is much easier to imagine 
facts than to hunt them up in reference-books, 
So when Arnold Bennett saw that one of his 
plots was leading him into the siege of Paris, 
he was disgusted at the “awful business” 
of research confronting him, to make his tale 
fit the actuality. How he solved the prob- 
lem he relates in the preface of a new edition 
of “Old Wives’ Tales.”’ As he tells it: 

“Now, I was aware that my railway- 
servant and his wife had been living in Paris 
at the time of the war. I said to the old man, 
‘By the way, you went through the siege of 
Paris, didn’t you?’ 

“He turned to his old wife and said un- 
certainly: ‘The siege of Paris? Yes, we 
did, didn’t we?’ The siege of Paris had been 
only one incident among many in their lives. 

“Of course, they remembered it well, tho 
not vividly, and I gained much information 
from them. But the most useful thing which 


| I gained from them was the perception, star- 


tling at first, that ordinary people went on 
living very ordinary lives in Paris during the 
siege and that to the vast mass of the popu- 
lation the siege was not the dramatic, spec- 
tacular, thrilling, eestatic affair that is de- 
scribed in history. 

“Encouraged by this perception, I de- 
cided to include the siege in my scheme. 
I read Sarcey’s diary of the siege aloud to 
my wife, and I looked at the pictures in 
Jules Claretie’s popular work on the siege 
and Commune, and I glanced at the printed 
collections of official documents, and there 
my research ended. 

“Tt has been asserted that unless I had 
actually been present at a public execution 
[ could not have written the chapter in 
which Sophia assists at the Auxerre solem- 
nity. I have not been present at a public 
execution, and the whole of my information 
about public executions was derived from a 
series of articles on them which I read in the 
Paris Matin. 

“Frank Harris, discussing my book in 
Vanity Fair, said it was clear that I had 
not seen an execution (or words to that 
effect), and he proceeded to give his own 
description of an execution. It was a brief 
but terribly convincing piece of writing, 
quite characteristic and quite worthy of the 
author of ‘Montes, the Matador,’ and of a 
man who had been almost everywhere and 
had seen almost everything. I comprehend- 
ed how far short I had fallen of the truth. 
I wrote to Frank Harris, regretting that his 
description had not been printed before I 
wrote mine, as I should assuredly have 
utilized it, and of course I admitted that I 
had never witnessed an execution. 

“ He simply replied: ‘ Neither have I.’ ” 

“The detail is worth preserving,” says 
Mr. Bennett, “for it is a reproof to that large 
body of readers who, when a novelist has 
really carried conviction to them, assert 
offhand: ‘ Oh, that must be autobiography.’” 
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THE NEW HEAD OF THE MINE 
WORKERS 


ERE all the dynamiters discovered 

to be labor leaders, it would not 
necessarily follow that all the labor leaders 
were dynamiters—according to the old 
axiom; and John P. White, of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, suecessor of John Mitchell as head of 
the United Mine Workers of America, the 
world’s greatest labor union, tho famous as 
an organizer of unions and men, is, never- 
theless, a sober, peaceable, law-abiding 
citizen. One honor after another has fallen 
to his lot, till, says F. W. Beckman, in the 
Mine Workers’ Journal, of Indianapolis, 
“he has assumed a post of responsibility 
second only to that of the President of the 
United States.’”’ But, this writer adds: 


How did John P. White come to these 
honors? 

This query, “How?” always rises when 
one man climbs to a leadership of other men. 

It becomes especially insistent in the 
case of John P. White, because he began 
life against almost hopeless odds. He was 
born in poverty and reared in poverty, one 
of six children whom a widowed mother 
struggled desperately to keep together and 
to support. One after another the boys 
had to go to the mine near the home in 
Lucas County, Iowa, to help in the fight 
against poverty. John began as a “trapper 
boy” when he was only thirteen years old. 
That was the end of his play-days and the 
beginning of hard work-days that seemed 
likely to stretch on and on into the future, 
drearily, wearily. 

From this boy’s view-point of the years 
ahead, it did not seem possible that there 
could be any notable success for him in the 
future. Yet time has proved that there was. 


While there were many factors in White’s 
boyhood to keep him down, there was at 
least one factor to buoy him up. 


That was his mother. He had the good 
fortune to be born right. He got a sound 
body from a sturdy Irish stock in both father 
and mother. He got a splendid training, 
even in the midst of poverty, from his 
mother. Devout Christian woman that she 
was, she made sure that her boys and girls 
were grounded firmly in Christian principles. 
Honesty, decency, obedience, cleanliness in 
thought and speech—those were the things 
she insisted upon. “You may have those 
things even if you are poor,” she told them. 
Then she made sure that her boys and girls 
learned as much as they could in the few 
years of school possible for them. She saw 
to it that they went to school every day, 
and that they made every day a busy day. 
“What you know, the world can’t take away 
from you,” she told them. And then she 
made them feel that poverty is not hope- 
less, but that there is a way out, somehow, 
somewhere. She stirred them with ambi- 
tion to get out—to do better than their 
father and mother had done... . 

But the boy, John P. White, was not 
brought up as his mother believed he should 
be, nor imprest with her ideals of upright- 
ness and schooling without pressure. John 
P. White, the man, recalls vividly one stren- 
uous day when, from sunrise to sunset, he 
was at war with his mother and defied her | 
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relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 
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by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
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First National Bank Building, Chicago 


“Order is Heaven’s First Law” 


Keep your important papers and documents neatly . 
and conveniently assembled so you can instantly lay 
your hands on them. Use the strongest, the most 
convenient, the best. 


THE NIAGARA CLIP 


Sample box by mail 15c. NIAGARA CLIP CO., New York 
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What Do You Think of 
9 9 the author asked one of his 
That Face? deacons while he held his 
hand over the white tie and clerical garb of the indi- 
vidual whose portrait he held to view. ‘\That,” replied 
the deacon—who was a shrewd observer of human 
nature—“ is the face of some smart business man, a 
successful dry-goods merchant in all probability.” This 
introduces the sketch of “A Successful Preacher,” 
and by the title it will be seen that the deacon was not 
altogether wrong. It is the same with the other sketches 
in Rev. James 3? 

Ween“ CLERICAL TYPES 
20 different types of clergymen. Have you met them 
all? “ The clergyman may gain instruction, if the 
layman finds only interest, in a perusal of its pages,” 
N.Y. Times. 217 pp. Appropriate cover, $1 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London 
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T keeps out moisture as 

] well. It provides real house 
comfort. It is the only 

Zi wall— ceiling — floor insula- 
tion you can use for your 
new home or building with 
entire permanent satisfaction. 
Linofelt supplants build- 

ing paper because it does 
what building papez is ‘‘sup- 

A-3 posed to do’’ but does not do. 


NS 
NN 


It means uniform warmth in 

4+ winter, coolness in summer, 
h quiet and dryness all the year. 
It comes in rolls, is an insu- 
lating quilt, the lightest made. 
Up-to-date builders consider 

Yy walls unsatisfactory without 


Linofelt. 


Interesting Book For 
People About To Build 


WWW bei 


S 


If you are going to build, write for 
this book today. Do not wait until 
you forget to do it. Write at once— 
now—send us a postal, and you'll 
soon learn how Linofelt, made of 
fiax, will increase the comfort of 
your home 40 per cent, decrease 
fuel cost 40 per cent. Learn 
from this book that Linofelt 
is 38 times more effective than 
ordinary building paper and 
yet adds only one per cent 


through 
boards is 
heard only 
2 ft. through 
Linofelt 
and that it is 
equally important 
in all climates. 
This book shows Ye; 
methods, plans and ZYy 
tells about homes Gy 
and buildings YY 
sheathed with % ; 
Linofelt — all 
summerproof, win- 
terproof, sound- Y 
proof. Let us send Y 
@ you the book with f YY 
an actual sample. 
Please ask us for 
the name of the 
dealer nearest 
your home. 
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VA 
29 Union Ave. Winona, Minn. 
The Philip-Carey Co., Distributors 
Y , Cincinnati, Ohio ty 
Branches and warehouses in all the large WZ 
cities in United States, Canada and Uy 
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Physicians Known as 
being “‘ahead of their time’’ are reading and con- 
sidering—and many are employing for themselves— 
the methods of Dr. Paul Dubois described by him in 
** The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders.’’ 
Dr. Dubois has made a unique reputation in Europe by 
his series of brochures laying before the medical fra- 
ternity his methods evolved in 20 years’ successful 
specialization with nervous patients. American trans- 
lation by Drs. Smith Ely Jelliffe and Wm. A. White, 
with copious index. 471 pages, $3 net—$3.15 postpaid 
from FUNK & WaGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 





THE BEST LIGHT 


One burner will 
ten ordinary o: 


ive as much light as 
lamps; six 16 candle 
power electric bulbs — six 16 candle 
wer gas jets or 5acetylene 
jets. Costs 2 cts. per week. 

duces & pure, white, steady, safe 

ver 200 styles. Eve 
Sgn wan 
or 


BEST LIGHT co, 
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restraint. 


at the time. 

It happened one glorious springtime, 
when all the world outd6ors was calling 
the boy—the woods, the old creek, the 
favorite fishing-hole, the birds. The boy 
hated school. He wouldn’t go. He defied 
his mother. He shut his ears to her warn- 
ings. He set at naught her counsel. He 
refused to obey her. He ran away -to the 
outdoors. He came home again late in the 
day, still defiant, still at war with all author- 
ity over him. It was a hard time. It was 
a crisis, and there were tears and punishment. 
But the strife ended with the day and au- 
thority was triumphant, tho forgiving; the 
rebel penitent and yielding. 

“The memory of that day’s struggle has 
remained with me throughout my life,” said 
the man the other day. “Its lessons have 
never been forgotten. My mother con- 
vinced me beyond any question that obe- 
dience was important above most other 
things, and that education was necessary. 
I promised solemnly as we both wept, that 
I would in the future adhere strictly to her 
advice, and I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that not once in the years that have gone by 
have I ever forgotten my word to her. That 
incident set me on the right road into the 
years ahead of me.” 


In the few years at school, before he went 
to work in the mines, the boy learned just 
enough to be filled with a desire to learn 
more, 


So his learning days have never ended. 
When he could he got newspapers and books 
toread. Hesought out men who knew some- 
thing about the world and he talked with 
them. Early he got a reputation as a keen 
debater. As he grew older and came in con- 
tact with men of education he saw what he 
had missed, but he didn’t let that discourage 
him; it merely spurred him on to learn more. 
After he had married and established a little 
family his shortcomings stimulated him to 
enroll in a nearby night school. 


Something more than a mere desire to 
learn for his own good now prompted his 
zest for knowledge. 


As he came into maturity he began to 
observe things about him more maturely. 
He saw that there were many injustices in 
the world. He saw especially that the men 
who worked in the mines toiled hard and 
got little out of it. They lived in isolated 
communities, where they were denied oppor- 
tunities for education and culture, and where 
there was little to help them end their chil- 
dren, morally and socially. He felt that they 
needed men of intelligence and understanding 
to lead them higher up. 

That is why John P. White sought 
to learn more—he felt a prompting to 
leadership. 

This young man in his twenties became 
a leader among his fellow miners around his 
home. Many and many a time he sacrificed 
his job—and good jobs, for he was a 
skilled miner—because he advocated rebel- 
lion against conditions and methods that he 
believed unfair. 


In 1899 he came into a larger leadership, 
when he was elected to the combined position 





of secretary-treasurer of the Iowa branch of 
i the Mine Workers of America, District No. 13 


ont Beer atten | —his home district. 
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Now he believes it was the crisis | 
in his life, even tho he was but a little lad | 
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The Fresh Air 
Machine 


Put one in your home, office, store, 
and have the coolest, most comfortable 
summer you’ve ever known. It gives 
you pure, fresh air wherever and when- 
ever you want it. 

Not like the electric fan which simply stirs 
up the dead inside air. 

Not like open windows which only vent- 
ilate when the wind is blowing right. 


It keeps pumping in the pure out-of-doors 
air all the tame. 


Or it pumps out the bad inside air and odors. 


Sit 


Portable Ventilating Set 


gives wonderful results in places hard to vent- 
ilate and keep cool: Stores, small audience 
halls, lodge rooms, reception rooms, sick-rooms, 
offices, telephone booths, restaurants. 
For exhausting odors and bad air from bank 
vaults, toilet rooms, kitchens, laboratories, etc. 
Price $35 upwards according to size. Runs 
from any electric light socket. 
Send for Booklet [5 and name 
of office or agent in your vicinity. 
B.F.STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park,Mass. 


Branches and agents in over 200 cities. 
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Do Not Mar Good Looks 


They have the appearance of single-vision lenses, yet 
combine two distinct focal points, one for distance and 
one for reading. No seams, lines or cement. 

No one can tell you have double-vision glasses when 
you wear Kryptoks. They are not freakish in appearance. 
This is a Kryptok Lens. This is a Pasted Lens. 
Note the absence of seams. Note the ugly seams. They 
Kryptok Lenses do notlock | are unsightly. They ~ 

cate o! 





gest old age. Pasted 
age. They lenses 
improve detract 
one’s ap- from one’s 
pearance. appearance 


Your optician will supply you with Kryptok 
Lenses. May be put into any style frame or mounting, 
or into your old ones. Over 200,000 people are wear- 
ing them. Write for descriptive booklet. - 


Kryptok Company, 106 East 23d St., Resto 5 
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He faced a hard problem in that position. 
He believed that the Miners’ Union could 
not hope to make a successful fight for rec- 
ognition without a well-filled treasury. He 
proposed a definite scheme of taxation for 
this purpose. His proposal was received 
with many protests. It was unnecessary, 
some said. A well-filled treasury would 
mean corruption, said others. The miners 
are poor, said still others. 

John P. White persisted in his cam- 
paign for a tax, in spite of misunderstand- 
mg and misrepresentation. He won, finally, 
and the years since have well demonstrated 
his wisdom. With a full treasury, the union 
secured recognition from the operators; with 
a full treasury it secured fair working agree- 
ments and higher wage scales. 

When he had accomplished this, he un- 
dertook to establish death and endowment 
funds. He remembered the struggles of his 
own widowed mother to keep her children 
alive and bring them into useful manhood; 


he determined that the miners should see that’ 


they must provide for their families against 
such things. He won at last, and District 
No. 13 stands as a unique financial success 
among all districts of the great organization. 
More than once he has been tempted to give 
up his work for more profitable opportunities 
in the operating field, but he has stood faith- 
fully by the workers. 

During all these years of fighting for better 
things for Iowa miners, John P. White got 
splendid training for leadership. He was 
called upon again and again to defend his 
policies, again and again he was forced to 
muster every last bit of strength to prevent 
defeat by the opposition. He came out of 
the struggle a skilful debater, a thorough 
organizer, a good financier, and a strong 
leader. 


Of these years he said recently: 


“T have had my strong battles to fight in 
the labor movement and there have been 
times when I have met disappointments 
and when I was unable to secure all I was 
contending for. But I have always tried 
to keep in mind the welfare of the great 
organization that I have had the honor to 
represent. If one did not possess courage 
and fortitude, one would not remain long in 
the labor movement because no other move- 
ment subjects its leaders to-so many criti- 
cisms as this, and it is probably the most 
exacting. Yet the honor of serving labor 
is one of the greatest and no man can render 
greater service to humanity than to serve 
labor faithfully and honestly. I have striven 
always to help men onward and upward 
into the sunshine where there is more happi- 
ness. That has been my one great ambition. 
Yet always I have held myself strictly obedi- 
ent to the sovereign will of the rank and file.” 


Mr. White’s interests rest especially in the 
children of the miners, and he fights always 
for better homes and better schools and 
better moral’ surroundings. 


This new head of the United Mine Workers 
of America is a modest man in his bearing and 
courteous in his manner. He is a likable man, 
a friendly man. He holds the unquestion- 
ing confidence of the Iowa miners, and he 
has the respect of Iowa mine operators. He 
is much devoted to his family. His home 
in Oskaloosa is a happy home where -high 
ideals reign. His boys and girls, four in 
number, are in school—all of them, the 
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You should see our Portfolio of color schemes 
before you paint your house 


It is always difficult to select pleasing color combinations from color cards. It is also 
difficult to select the paint, varnish or stain best suited to the surface it is to cover. 

This Portfolio shows many harmonious color combinations on various styles of houses, and 
gives complete specifications for securing the results shown, naming the particular paint, varnish 
or stain which will make these pleasing results permanent. 


Before you build, remodel or redecorate 


send for and study our Cottage Bungalow Portfolio. It is a complete plan of. interior decora- 
tions, each room being carefully worked out and shown in colors, with complete specifications. 
Even the rugs, draperies, hangings and furniture are included. 

Send for these portfolios today. They are free. You will find them both wonderfully 
helpful in making your home attractive, and in bringing to your attention the kind of paint, 
stains and varnishes with which you can best carry out your ideas. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Sold by dealers wer nhee. Ask your local dealer for color cards and full information 
or the Special Home Decoration Service write to 


The ea Co., Decorative Dept., 651 Canal Road, N. W.,‘Cleveland, Ohio. 








Opal-Glass-Lined 
Oak Refrigerator 


Freight Prepaid from Factory 


You get this highest grade Solid Oak, Wickes’ New 





Constructed _Refrigerator, lined with Opal Glass, 

“ better than marble,” for only $31.73— freight prepaid 
You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from 

the factory, at actual factory prices. You save 

—_ You get the Wickes at the price asked everywhere 

or ordinary “enameled” refrigerators, for which you have 


from factory. 

100 Po oe 
all the dealers’, jobbers’ and department store 
to pay the freight in addition. 


THE WICKES 
New Constructed No. 230 


is made of solid oak, to last a lifetime—perfectly joined and 
beautifully finished. The food compartment and door are lined 
throughout with OPAL GLASS, 7-16 inch thick. 
construction gives you double refrigeration from every pound 


Our exclusive 


of ice. Opal glass makes the WICKES absolutel 
Your money refunded if the WI 

exactly as represented, 

high-grade refrigerator in your home. 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators Of all Measurements 
sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by Height 45 in. Width 36 in. Depth 21 in. 


The Brunswick - Balke -Collender Co. 


295 Wabash Ave., Chicago (Established Over 60 Years) 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 


We prepay the freight from factory to every point East of the Rockies. 
West of the Rockies only the freight from Denver is added, 


sanitary 
KES is not 
See and usé this 
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Users of WELCH'’S are 
Enthusiasts 


HE day you try WELCH’S at the 
soda fountain or in your home, the } 
minute you serve it in a punch or _ 

| sherbet, or any other form, you become a 

} WELCH enthusiast. 


Users of WELCH’S know it is the 
HW juice of the finest Concord grapes grown. 
We pay a bonus over the regular daily 


market price in order to get our 
i choice of Chautauqua’s choicest. 







Invalids relish it; it helpeshen’ | — 
iH get well. 


Children love it, and you may 
4 let thenr have all they want. 

















We are glad to send, imme- 
diately, our free booklet of 

WELCH grape juice recipes, 
i telling of many delicious 
desserts and drinks, if you 
will write us for it. 















Your dealer will supply you 
w with WELCH’S. Ask him for it. 
& Always say “WELCH’S.” Trial 
4 4-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. Trial 
i case of 12 pints, express free east 
of Omaha, $3.00. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
' Westfield, N. Y. 



























FRENCH —GERMAN 


SPANISH— ITALIAN 
Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaksas you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, 
to yr minutes or hours at atime. It is a pleasant, fascinating 
study; no tedious rules or memorizing. You simply practice dur- 
ing spare moments or at convenient times, and in a surprisingly 

short time you speak, read, and understand a new language. 


Send for Interesting Booklet and Testimonials. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 
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eldest. a boy of nineteen, in college. The 
father sees to it that the worthwhile things 
that he lost as a boy are not lost to them. 

Men who know John P. White, believe 
that he has it in him to make even as great 
a leader as that other John of the miners— 
John Mitchell. The test is just ahead of him, 
for he comes to the leadership of his great 
organization at a time when it needs unsel- 
fish guidance and wise counsel. 





THE ZAMBOANGA FAIR 


E pay scant attention to our Filipino 

and Moro associates nowadays, and 
little wonder. For the Philippines, once a 
sore thumb in politics, have ceased to ache, 
and they are naturally overlooked, except 
as an attack by constabulary on brigands 
or an assault by a crazed Moro on an army 
officer gets in the cable news, or as the sugar 
tariff demands attention. But the Zam- 
boanga Fair, says an editorial writer in the 
Chicago Tribune, may serve us as a reminder. 
The fair was held but recently, and tho 
Governor General Forbes was there with an 
escort of Philippine scouts, detachments 
from the Army and Navy, and representa- 
tives of the Filipino assembly, the parade of 


the native tribes was the event which 





“filled the eye.” Then: 


The Princesa of Cotabato was carried in 
a specially constructed palanquin; a gor- 
geously attired person, the princesa, in silks 
carefully sought out to please her fastidious 
tastes. In attendance on her was Datu 
Piang, a self-made man and proud of it. The 
Davao district furnished wild tribes headed 
by automobiles. There were Bagabos, Mano- 
bos, Mandayans, and cannibals who, in their 
former childlike existence, counted that day 
happy which brought a human liver to the 
dining-table—preferably the liver of a white 
man. They now content themselves with their 
own, and march in the wake of automobiles. 

The Jolo contingent was headed by the 
Sultan. He is described as “all American.” 
A calesa drawn by an American horse car- 
ried him. In the subsequent speechmaking 
he said that he had seen things in the United 
States to convi ce him of the power and 
richness of that nation. Thc Sultan was 
but recently our guest. 

Hadji Fatima followed him, preceding a 
long line of Sulu Moros. She is the only 
Sulu woman who has been to Mecca, thus a 
distinguished character. Lanao is a district 
of fighters. Its marchers showed wonderful 
colors in apparel and swung their arms in 
an are of 180 degrees as they paraded. Even 
persons familiar with the Philippines are 
reported to have “sat spellbound as the 
tribes of picturesque Moro people passed 
by,” unprepared for a spectacle of “such 
unusual brilliance, color, and fascination.” 

In approved American fashion, speeches 
followed the parade. The Hon. Sergio Qs- 
mena, speaker of the Philippine assembly, 
congratulated the people of the Moro prov- 
ince on. their successful effort to bring to- 
gether the various tribes and peoples on a 
common ground. Datu Mandi was convinced 
that all the Moros are united in support of 
the United States Government. Datu Piang 
was dragged out of his shyness to talk, and 
he conquered it long enough to “express 
appreciation of the good work the Ameri-|} 
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Gift 
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To enjoy Whitman’s latest assort- 
ment of Chocolates or Confections 
go to the nearest Whitman's agent, 
usually the best drug store, and buy 
the Old Rose and Gold 


Pink of 
Perfection 
Package 


The candies are packed in nine 
removable trays in a single layer, 

Every piece in view when eg 
is opened. When empty the box 
makes a pretty and practical trinket 
case. $1.00 a pound, of our agents, 
or direct from us, carriage prepaid. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 
& SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Jnstantaneous 
Chocolate. 











50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT 
OME QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
GAMPLE CAROS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 





HOSKINS = ruita. 


srarvonees 
* 912 Chestnut St. 
GENUINE IMPORTED Absorbo 


VIENNA MEER ceaun 
pO | aw 8 ae — 








Absorbs nicotine like a sponge. lnsures 

cool, swect smoke without injurious after 

effects. ABSORBO is used by thousands of 

discriminating smokers. Will surely please you. Send 

$1.25 for three. Money back if desired. Colors, like high 

priced meerschaum. Smokers Necessities. Smoke Shop 
Specialties 352 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 





NESS OF OPERATION 


one of the strong features that have helped 


is 
to earn the present world-wide reputa- 


tion and endorsement of the DAUS IM- 
PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR, No 


printer’sink used. No expensive sup- 


plies. 100 copies fromm pen-written 
d 50 copies from type-written 
inal. Sent on ten days’ trial 


without deposit. Complete Dupli- 
cator. cap size (prints ucts 
Fea Price $7.50, less discount 3344%; net . . . . . 


P. Daus Duplicater Co., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., New York 
Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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cans are doing by this great unification of 
the people of the province.” 

The imagination may play one tricks, says 
this writer, but barring the silks, the former 
cannibalistic habits, the woman who had 
been to Mecca, the sultans, and the datus, 
there is much in it all to call to mind a cele- 
bration in any town in Indiana, New York, 
Illinois, or Ohio. 





THE SADDEST EVENT OF THE WAR 


‘¢ TT was de saddest t’ing dat happened | 

endurin’ de whole wah,’’ remarked | 
Uncle Daniel, an old darky, addressing 
a select company of his Northern friends: 
He lived in Civil War times, says a writer 
in the New York Sun, in a border town of 
Missouri, where there was the constant 
dread of invasion. One night Aunt Janet, 
the village seer, read in the stars that a 
regiment was headed toward them with 
bloody intent. Defenders were not wanting: 


One of the volunteers conceived the idea of 





mining the road, and touching the fuse off!" 


just in time to annihilate the enemy. , There | 
was plenty of powder in town, and the 
scheme was put into execution. The man 
who suggested it volunteered to touch off 
the fuse at the right time. The rest of the 
defenders stood on each side of the road, ! 
ready to discharge their rifles into what was 
left of the assailants. 

The day passed without incident, and night 
came on. It was a beautiful moonlight even- 
ing, not a cloud to be seen, and only enough 
breeze to make the air pleasant. The volun- 
teers were all in their positions, resolved to 
do or die for their town. The mandate was 
that no one was to speak above a whisper. 

As the night wore on, the situation began 
to have its effects on the nerves of the de- 
fenders. The screech of an owl, the eall of a 
bird, the rustle of leaves—all these might 
indicate the approach of the hostile band. 

Presently there was the sound of hoofs on 
the highway. They were coming rapidly, 
and in the minds of the defenders of the town 
the sounds were magnified into a mighty 
cavalry force. Guns, corn-knives, clubs, and 
other weapons were clutched . nervously. 
It was a terrifying moment. The real battle 
of the war was about to occur. 

On rushed the enemy, as if determined to 
ride down all opposition. A broad sheet of 
flame shot up into the air like the pop-off 
of a voleano—the man of the mine had done 
his work well. There was not a vestige of an 
army left. 

The defense force gathered about the spot 
where the mine had been. Things began 
coming down from the sky. Among them 
was something which struck the earth with 
a mighty thud. It was a big black mule. 
That’s all there was of Aunt Janet’s dire 
prophecy. 

The party laughed as the old man con- 
cluded his tale. 

“That’s a good-enough story, Uncle Dan- 
iel,” said one of the gentlemen; “but what 
was there so sad about it?”’ 

“ Hit war my mule, sah,’’ he said. 











Better one less handsome chair if something 
needs to be given up in order to have your 
copy of the Standard Dictionary. 
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Bohn Syphon 


keeps all kinds of food—milk, meat, 
butter, vegetables and fruit—in the 
same provision chamber without the 
slightest contamination. 


977 


Refrigerator 


All the fruit from California is 
brought across continent in Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator Cars. The 
big shippers have proved that the 
Bohn Syphon System keeps food 
in its natural, fresh state for the 
greatest length of time—with “ast 
cost of ice and care. 


Delivered on 


10 Days’ Trial 


: Where we have no regular 
f i. dealers we ship on approval for 
= 10 days’ trial. Freight paid both 
‘ v ways if not as represented. 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are 
lined with genuine White Porce- 
lain Enamel—not paint—no seams 
or corners to catch dirt; kept 
immaculate by simply wiping. 
This lining is non-porous, strictly 
sanitary—does not discolor, crack 
or peel like so-called enamel which 
is merely enamel paint. 


We also make the popular 
Minnesota Refrigerator. Our 
prices range from 


$19.00 Upward 


Send today for both Minnesota 
and Bohn Syphon Catalogs and 
Terms—and select your most 
economical refrigerator. 


‘ FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


Reduce the Cost of Living 


It’s an actual fact that my Fireless Cooker saves 75% of your fuel 
bills, 75% of your time and worry, it cooks your food 75% better and 
oe you will never keep house again without one, once you have tried it. I 
Lam the Original am the Original Fireless Cooker Man. I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers 
Fireless Cooker Man. last year. Nearly every cdoker sold brings me from one to four customers 
—friends of the first customers. 


Special Price Proposition On‘10,000 Cookers 


Just now I am going to make a special price 
them into new localities. Ysu’ll be surprised an 
just the cooker you want right from the factory. 

Don’t you want to write a postal today for this proposition? 
Remember my Cookers are the latest improved, most up-to-date 
cookers on the market. Mine is the old, original, genuine, Rapid 
Fireless Cooker. 

old on 30 days’ free home test. Order one of my Cookers, use 
it in your home for a full month, then decide whether you want to 
keep it or not. i 
y motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. _ 

My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary Cooker made. 
No pads or cloth lining. All metal, easily kept clean, and with 
fate 7 care will last a lifetime. Beautifully finished cases with dust 

roof tops. 
. Send for catalogue and full description, together with special 
rice. Also, I will send you recipe book of 125 different dishes to 
cooked in my Rapid Cooker. 

Remember my Cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and 
Stews any and all kinds of food most de/licious/y. Answer this 

vertisement and get full particulars. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 250, Detroit, Mich. 


Spee a +See 














White Enamel 
Refrigerator Co. 


Main Office and Works, St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago Office and Salesroom : 
Steger Building, Jackson Boulevard aud Wabash Ave. 


New York Office and Salesroom : 
59 W. 42nd Street. 








roposition on 10,000 lot of my Cookers to further introduce 
i delighted at the low, direct figure I will quote you on 
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WHITE HOUSES 









In the suburbs, in the smaller 
towns, in the country —wherever 


smoke and soot do not pervade 
the air—where green trees and fo- 
liage abound to afford the proper 
contrast, there is nothing prettier or 
in better taste than the house painted 
white. And when white paint is in 
order it cannot be too white, too 
clear, too pure. 


























For beauty, for economy, and for 
wearing qualities, nothing is supe- 
rior to the paint which is made to 
suit the condition of the building 
with Carter White Lead and pure 
linseed oil. 


CARTER 


| TheWhite _| 


White Lead 


Carter White lead is the strictly pure 
white lead of our forefathers only whiter, 
finer and more perfectly made, due to an 
improved, modern process which eliminates 
allimpurities and discolorations. It makes 
the whitest white paint for either exter- 
iors or interiors, and with the addition of 
proper tinting colors the clearest and most 
durable colored paint of any desired shade. 

Our free book “‘Pure Paint” tells when white 
— is ga gee when other colors are 

etter, and what make harmonious color com- 
binations, and illustrates the principles with 
color plates of real houses. _ It tells you how to 
detect adulterations, and how to know pure 
paint, and how to get it at reasonable cost. If 
you own a house that needs painting send for 
this book at once. 

Carter White Lead Co. 
12087 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 


































For All Business Papers— 


For valuable records, card index files, estimates, inven- 
tory, cost and stock sheets; or letters in standard, 
folded, cap and all commercial sizes—for just such pa- 
pers and records as amy modern business organization 
depends upon in the daily conduct of its affairs, 
which no insurance company will or Cam indemnify 
against loss the new— 


Slobe Cabinet Safe 


offers invaluable protection against fire—at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. With interchangeable interior possibilities, allow- 
ing for any individual arrangement desired, constructed 
entirely of steel, with air-chamber insulation—fitted with 
Yale combination or key locks—the Glebe Cabinet Safe brings a 
perfect office filing system within easy reach of every busi- 
ness man. Write today for FREE catalogue No. V 911. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
New York, 380-382 Bd’y. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 

























THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Worst of It.—Mrrcuant—‘“It seems 
to me that you ask high wages considering 
that you have had no experience in this 
business.”’ 
| CrerK—“Ah, but you forget that that’s 
just what makes it all the harder for me.”— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Too Many Spectators.—Her (soulfully)— 
“There are a thousand stars to-night looking 
down upon you.” 

Sue—“Is my hat on straight?’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


A Cure.—“ War with Japan seems im- 
minent. These dreadful rumors alarm me.” 

“Too bad.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Well, I think I would switch magazines.” 
—Kansas City Journal. 


In Practise.—‘‘The Hague has done much 
toward promoting peace in the world.” 

“Yes,’’ replied Miss Cheyenne, “and so 
has Reno.’”’—The Washington Star. 


Truthful Spouse.—‘‘ Where am 1?” the in- 
valid exclaimed, waking from the long de- 
lirium of fever and feeling the comfort that 
loving hands had supplied. ‘‘ Where am I— 
in heaven?” 

“No, dear,’’ cooed his wife; “I am still 
with you.’’—Toledo Blade. 


Economy.—The services in the chapel of a 
certain Western university are from time 
to time conducted by eminent clergymen 
of many denominations and from many 
cities. 

On one occasion, when one of these visiting 
divines asked the president of the university 
how long he should speak, that witty officer 
replied: 

“There is no limit, doctor, upon the time 
you may preach; but I may tell you that 
there is a tradition here that the most souls 
are saved during the first twenty-five min- 
utes.”’—Lippincott’s. 


A Triumph.—‘ Do you think it is becom- 
ing?” she asks, appearing in her newest gown. 

“Don’t bother about that!’ gushes the 
friend. “Itis perfect! It is simply delicious! 
My dear, it makes you look absolutely 
helpless.’ —J udge. 


Triumph of Reason.—Damocles saw the 
sword suspended by the hair. 

“Since it can’t cut the hair, I judge your 
wife has been sharpening her pencil,’ he re- 
narked to the king —New York Sun. 


A Sad Thought.— ‘I think.’”’ said the as- 
tronomer, “that I have dis overed a new 
canal on Mars.” 

“Ts that so?’’ replied the New Orleans 
man, -absent-mindedly. “I wonder what 
| town’s going to get the celebration? ’—Wash- 
j; ington Star. 


Reassuring.—Hr—‘“Good-night, dear. We 
must not kiss or you would take my cold.” 
SHe—‘“ Never mind—I can pass it on.”’— 








Boston, 91-93 Federal St. Washington, 1220 F 8t.. N. Ww.) 





London Opinion. 
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W. D. Mann, Architect, Chicago 
Residence of George Ade, Brook, Ind, 


SHINGLES, SIDING AND 
TRIMMINGS STAINED WITH 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Exterior staining is no longer confin 
to shingles. Stains are being u 
moreand more uponall kinds of rou 
and smooth siding, trimmings and 
other outside woodwork. The colors. 
are soft, and transparent, and the ef 
fects are therefore especially harmoni- 
ous and suitable for bungalows, camps 
and cottages, as well as for suburban 
and country houses. They cost only 
half as muchas paint and are cheaper to 
apply, and they are made of Creosote, 
which thoroughly preserves the wood, 





You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the 
country. Send for samples of stained 
wood and name of nearest agent. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


7 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 

















GOOD ENGLISH 
IN A NUT-SHELL 


“A Working Grammar” gives you exactly what you 
want to know in a hurry, concisely and authoritatively. 
By J. C. Fernald, L.H. D., Assoc. Ed. Standard Dictionary. 
Justissued. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Write for Our Free Book on 


HOME REFRIGERATION 


This book tells how @irvs 
to select the Home 
Refrigerator, how to 
know the poor from 
the good, how to 
keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a Re- 






frigerator sanitary 
and sweet—lots of 
things you should 


know before buying 
any Refrigerator. 





It also tells all 
about the ** Mon- 

0 i f ; 
visti « Betas —s and at Factory Prices. 
made in one piece Cash or Monthly Payments. 
of solid, unbreakable White Porcelain Ware, over an inch 
thick, with every corner rounded—no cracks or ¢ 
anywhere, and as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Gh° Monroe 


The leading hospitals use the 
‘*Monroe’’ exclusively, and it 
found in a large majority of 
best homes. 

The ‘‘Monroe’’ is never sold it 
stores, but direct from the fie 
tory to you on our liberal tr 
offer, Freight Prepaid. k 

Easy Payments. We are makité 
a radical departure thisyear from 
our rule of all cash with ordet. 
and sell the ‘Monroe’ on ou 
liberal credit terms, to all desit 










Always sold DINEC' 














Just say ** Send Monroe Book’ 
on a postal card. and it will g0 
you by next mail 











Station 8 . ° e 
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MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
° Lockland, 0. 
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If your haberdasher 


THE INVISIBLE 


Trouser 
Support 


Insures both neat appear- 
ance and absolute com- 
Sort! No more unsightly 
suspenders, or tight ‘*pull- 
ing-in’’ of belts and “‘bunch- 
ing’ of trousers. 
Made of light gauze, with dura- 
ble silk elastic over hips and 
in back—conforms to body IN 
ANY POSITION, and supports 
trousers even/yallaround. Pre- 
vents trousers from sagging down 
and shirt from “working up.” 
Cool, serviceable, durable. Belt 
may be worn for appearance only. 
or tailor cannot supply you, send 


us $1.00 and your waist measurement (taken szug/y 
just above hips and under trousers), and we will send 
you a Stanford “Hip-Fit” by mail, postpaid. 77 nor 
entirely satisfactory, send it backand we wil/re/und your money. 


HIP-FIT MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Grand St., New York 











Rustic Hickory 


Chair ? 2 


Comtortable, handsome, durable chalr 
for porch, lawn or den. Made of 
young hickory with bark on. 

No paint or varnish to hide 


craftsmen to outlast 

anybody now living, 

_nomatter how used or 
abused. 

Shipped prepaid, east of 
Rocky Mts. @2.50. With 
rockers, 75 cents extra. 

If your dealer will not 
supply you the Genuine 
Rustic Hickory Furniture 
order from us. 

FRE Catalog with over 
100 styles of Rustic 
Hickory Chairs, Settees, Ta- 


les, Rockers, Swings and Odd Pieces. Write for it today. 


RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO. 


55 State Street, 


LA PORTE, IND. 





every burner. 


My three thou- 
sand styles of elec- 
tric lighting glass 
are the result of 
over thirty years’ 
experience in work- 
ing out difficult 
lighting problems. 

I make a special 
lamp-chimney for 
My lamp-chim- 


heys are made of Macbeth “Pearl 
Glass” and bear my name. They 
make the lamp do its best. 


My Index shows the right chimney for 


every lamp, 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 


Cuicaco: 
18 East Lake Street 


Free. 


MacsBETH 
Pittsburgh 


PHILADELPHIA: 
42 South Eighth Street 


New York: 19 West 30th Street 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


When in Doubt.—‘“‘I wish I knew which one 
of those young men to marry. I believe I 
shall consult a fortune-teller.”’ 

“That’s a good idea. Consult Bradstreet.”’ 
—Houston Post. 


The Greater Tragedy.—The man whose 
daughter had just been united to the hus- 
band of her choice looked a little sad. 

“T tell you, squire,” he said to one of the 
wedding-guests, a man of his own age, and 
himself the father of a number of unmarried 
girls, “I tell you, it is a solemn thing for us 
when our daughters marry and go away.” 

The squire assented, not altogether 
heartily. 

“T suppose it is,’ he conceded; “but, I 
tell you, it is more solemn when they don’t.” 
— Youth’s Companion. 


The Great Divides 

Reno. 
The harem skirt. 
The tariff wall. 
The fool and his money. 
Buda-Pest. 
The pearly gates. 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Jim Crow laws 

and 
The Rio Grande River. 

—Fort Worth Record. 


Complete Reform.—‘ My wife married me 
to reform me.” 

“Did she succeed?”’ 

“Yes, thoroughly. I wouldn’t marry 
again if I lived to be as old as Methuselah!” 
—Puck. 





Explained.—“‘ Have you ever noticed how 
a bum actor can get laughter and applause 
by using a cuss word?” 

“Oh, yes. What’s the reason?’ 

“T’ve found out, I think. The audience 
has been wanting to swear, but is too polite.” 
—Toledo Blade. 


Slow.—Netite—‘Is that fellow of yours 
ever going to get up the* courage to pro- 
pose?” 

BreLttE—“I guess not. 
glass.”’ 

NetLeE—“ An hour-glass?”’ 

BELLE—“ Yes—the more time he gets, the 
less sand he has.”’—Philadelphia Times. 


He’s like an hour- 


Wise Tommy.—TracHER—“ What change 
takes place when water freezes?” 

Tommy (innocently) —“ A change in price, 
I guess.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


A Loving Child.— Puri (to schoolmaster) — 
“Sir, would you mind taking great care how 
you draw up my report? My parents suffer 
dreadfully from nerves.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


For All Time.— Mrs. Hicghupp—“ The judge 
decreed that they should be separated, never 
to see each other again.” 

Mrs. Biash—“ Are they?”’ 





Mrs. Hicghuprp—‘‘Yes. They are living 
next door to each other in a New York apart- 
; ment-house now.’’—Puck. 


Perhaps You Will Like 
This Shape Better. 


You may be one of the thousands who 
like my Panatela or you may be one of 
those who have never tried it because the 
Panatela is not your favorite shape for a 
cigar. “To whichever class you belong, 
there is a possibility that you will like my 
new Club Special shape better. Anyway 
it will cost you nothing to try. 

I put the proposition up to you 
and take ali the risk. 

The Shivers Club Special is 
made of exactly the same qual- 
ity of tobacco as the Shivers 
Panatela—the cigar that made 
my business a success. The 
Club Special is a hand made 
cigar 44 inches long, with a 
filler of real Cuban - Grown 
Havana tobacco. The wrapper 
of the Club Special is fine, 
filmy, genuine Sumatra. Like 
all my cigars it is made in my 
clean Philadelphia factory, by 
men cigarmakers, and sold at 
factory cost plus one profit only 
—the manufacturer’s. 

It may be that the full rich 
flavor which the larger burning 
surface gives the Club Special 
will suit your taste to per- 
fection. 

You can find out without 
expense, obligation or bother. 

MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 
request, send fifty Shivers’ Club 
Special Cigars to a reader of the 
Literary Digest, express prepaid. 

He may smoke ten of these cigars 
and return the remaining forty at 
my expense, if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased with 
them, and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within 


ten days. (This applies as well to 
my Panatela Cigar.) 


If the proprietor of a cigar store 
gave you a handful of cigars and 
said, “ Smoke these at my risk, and 
tell me what you think of them,” 
you would do it, of course. I wish 
you would accept this offer of mine, 
too, as if it were a matter of course. 
It’s a clean, straightforward offer 
without any hidden meaning or 
“joker”? clause. Read it again. 





CLUB SPECIAL 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











In ordering please state whether you prefer 
mild, medium or strong cigars, and use business 
Stationery or give reference. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIVE YOUR FEET FREEDOM 


Your feet muscles were made to be used just the same 
as the rest of your muscles. Don’t torture and cramp 
them with ill-fitting shoes or rigid arch-supporters 
that take out all their life and vigor. If you have 
fallen arches or flat-foot, 


COES & YOUNG’S 
$7 Flexible Arch-Support Shoes 


will cure you. They keep the ligaments, tendons and 
muscles of the feet just where they belong, while al- 
lowing them perfect freedom of movement, They 
train your feet to bear the weight of your body in the 
way that nature intended. They give perfect comfort 
through their proper shape and complete flexibility. 

In any case where this shoe fails to do all that we 
claim for it, we will cheerfully refund the price, $7, and also 
the return express charges. 

Write today for folder © describing these shoes, 
designed, produced and sold exclusively by us. 











This actual photo shows the remarkable flexibility of our shoe 


COES & YOUNG CO., 20 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ONE OF THE 
FAMILY 


of ten Brisco-Kleanwell 
shapes. This is No. 61. 
Large, sanitary brush for 
men. Stiff, serrated 
bristles. Ventilating 
holes in back—easy to 
keep clean. You'll like 
it. Price 35 cents. 










The Brush That 
Holds Its Bristles 


The ten Brisco-Kleanwell 
shapes are in our sample case 
at your dealer’s. One of them 
will exactly suit your mouth. 
You can choose from the sam- 
ples, then receive its duplicate. 


Sold in a Sealed Box 


Make your little girl a present 





BRISCO 
KLEANWELL 


of a Dolly's Kleanwell—a tiny 
toothbrush. Sent on receipt 
of 4 cents. 


Brisco HAIR BRUSHES 


enetrate 6 60 scalp. The finest of imported brushes. 
ade in all styles, woods and prices. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 42 W. 33d St., New York 














Before purchasing securities we 
invite investors to consider our 


Illinois Farm Mortgage Loans 
We recommend them to persons who deem security— 


not rate— the first essential in making an investment. 
Complete information furnished upon application. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 





Founded A. D. 1858 Washington, Illinois 








Sanitary Steel Desy for Office or Home. 
Top of quartered oak 26x42-in. All 
steel parts finished to match the top. 
The best desk made. 2 drawers $9; 
4 drawers $11.55. Send forCirculay 
Columbia School Supply Co Indianapolis. 






bd Pid 


Shur-on 
SPECTACLES 


Different from all others and the 


difference is the improvement. 
As Comfortable As They Are 


Inconspicuous 
Lenses held in position by two small rock- 
ing gold pads. Properly adjusted, they 
will not mark the bridge of the nose, slip 
down or hurt behind the ears. 
AT ALL BEST OPTICIANS 


Send for descriptions and information 
that will instruct and protect you. 


E. KIRST SIN SONS CO. Est. 1864 
Ave. K, Rochester, N. Y. 
























Note the 
rocking gold 
pads attached 
to bridge. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


April 28.—El Paso is selected as the site for the 
Mexican a conference. Judge Francisco 
Carbayal, the Mexican Supreme Court, 
representing P resident Diaz. 


Premier Asquith, at a meeting at the London 
Guildhall, presents a resolution welcoming the 
proposal of the United States in favor of un- 
limited arbitration. The resolution, seconded 
by Mr. Balfour, is passed unanimously. 


April 29.—The gates of Canton, China, are closed 
because of the depredations of the rebels. 


Another crusade against the introduction of 
American securities into the German market 
has been launched in connection with the 
project to list $4,000,000 4 per cent. first 
mortgage gold bonds of the Southern Pacific 
and San Francisco Terminal Railway on the 
Berlin Stock Exchange. 


More than 1,000 Federal soldiers, loaded on 
100 freight cars, are being rushed to Juarez. 


April 30.—An attack on a Chinese provincial 
arsenal is repulsed with great slaughter of the 
rebel troops. 


May 1.—The report that King Alfonso, of Spain, 
is suffering from tuberculosis, is again cir- 
culated in the foreign press. 


President Taft’s speech a week ago in New York, 
in which he advocated reciprocity with Canada, 
is the subject of discussion in the British House 
of Commons. 


Six towns have been pillaged, and many per- 
sons killed in the revolt in Canton, China, and 
the West River country. 


The Camorrist murder trial is resumed at Viterbo, 
Italy, after a week’s interruption, due to the 
illness of a juror. 


Vice-President Corral, of Mexico, who is now 
in Paris, denies his reputed criticism of Amer- 
ica’s course, and the actions of Americans, with 
regard to the revolution in his home country. 


May 2.—Rebels annihilate a small force of Fed- 
erals at Oates. An American and his wife are 
slain by Mexican outlaws in Sonora. 

Former Mayor McClellan, of New York, witnesses 
the trial of the Camorra in Italy, and is recog- 
nized by several members of the soc iety, who 
declare themselves innocent. 


May 3.—An autogra h letter written by Martin 
Luther is sold at Leipsic for $25,000. 
President Bianchi is compelled to dismiss a ses- 
sion of the Camorrist trial because of the be- 
havior of the prisoners and their accusers. 


French troops arrive at Fez, Morocco, to relieve 
that city from a siege of rebel tribesmen. 
Residents of Jerusalem mob a panty of Eng- 
lish archeologists who are accused of excavating 
under the Mosque of Omar and removing 
sacred relics, including the Ark of the Covenant. 


May 4.—The steamer Deutschland, with the Ger- 
man Antarctic expedition, sails from Hamburg. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


April 28.—The Senate formally organizes by 
adopting the list of appointments to com- 
mittees drawn up by the majority of both 
parties. The expected fight against the 
adoption of the lists threatened by the pro- 
gressive Republicans does not develop. 


The farmers’ free list and Canadian reciprocity 
are attacked in the House by Representatives 
Moore, of Philadelphia, and Prince, of Illinois. 


The determination of the Canadian Govern- 
ment that the reciprocity agreement be rati- 
fied is shown in Parliament when Premier 
Laurier announces his intention of remaining 
away from the imperial conference and the 
coronation, if necessary. 


April 29.—Right of way is given the farmers’ 
free list bill in the House by the Democrats. 


Secretary MacVeagh asks the extra session of 
Congress to pass several bills affecting the ad- 
ministration of the Treasury which failed in 
the last session. 


The report that Lloyd C. Griscom resigned the 
presidency of the New York County Republican 
Committee to re-enter the diplomatic service 
~ - naaacnael to Germany, is vigorously 
denie 


April 30.—With the third week of the extra 
session passed, the House is ready for the free 
list tariff bill, and the Senate slate is cleared 
of committee appointments. 


May 1.—The Supreme Court sustains the right 
of the United States to exercise complete juris- 
diction over forest reserves. 

Annexation of Canada is a feature of the debate 
in the House on the farmers’ free list bill. 

The Senate Committee on Judiciary, by a vote 
of 7 to 5, agrees to report the House resolution 
for direct election of United States Senators. 
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‘CRAF TSMAN 





up to build. 


enables an 
“THE € 


dred top 





Send 6 cents for a copy of “24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” 
showing exterior and floor plans of 24 houses that cost from 
$900 To interest you in our magazine, * THE 
CRAFTSMAN,” and in Craft artic 





one to always have a beautiful and artistic home, 
AFTSMAN MAGAZINE ” treats on staal dink furnish- 
ings ae Meee Ata: Segoe ee art v 


kin 

WORAFTSMAN TLOMES, ”’ by Gustav Stickley, 205 pages, 
beautifully bound and printed, treats on home building, home 
making, home furnishings in full. 
** THE CRAFTSMAN” - - $3) Allfor 
**CRAFTSMAN HOMES” -~ 
Your own selection of 116 House Plans 

EDGAR E, PHILLIPS, Manager The Craftsman 

Room 217, 41 W. 34th St. 





s, we will also send yous 
tifully printed 32 - page 
ooklet entitled ** The Crafte 
ian House.’ 

If you are interested at all, 
both of these ee will be 
very useful to ¥ 

* THE E CRAP TSMAN IDEA” 
ineans real homes, not mere 
houses; it shows you howto 
save money on useless parti- 
tions — how to avoid over. 
decoration, how to get. wide 
sweeps of space (even ina 
small house), restful tones 
that match and blend—and 








binet work 


$3.75 


New York 














Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 








ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 





TIME SAVER, 
WORRY SAVER 
Keeps tab on 
all your im- 


portant papers 
100 in Each Box 


FACSIMILE 


AN OFFIC 
NECESSITI 
Better, neater, 
more handy tha 


pins or files 
Sample Box |i 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pl., N. Y. Ci) 








YOUR 








per cent interest. 


have refunded to 


Los Angeles 








Make 6 Per Cent 


GR WER eae mnEe 
when invested with the largest financial in- 
stitution in the south-west. 
and surplus $5,300,000, its reserve being 
$3,200,000. Liabilities less than $230,000 
There is more than $24 in security for every 
dollar of indebtedness. 
founded in 1866 and incorporated under the 
laws of California in 
officers have been with it for from fifteen to 
thirty-seven years. 

GOLD NOTES are issued by the Los Angeles 
Investment Company in denominations of $10 
and multiples of $100 up to $5,000, and bear six 


The purchaser can withdraw _his money 
with full interest in ninety days, or can 
place it_up to five years, as he wishes 


The Los Angeles Investment Company plans 
using the funds in the erection of its fourteen = 
bank and office building, costing about $1,000,000. 


No investor in a Gold Note has ever failed to 
him, on demand, his money 
in full, even though the note was not due. 


Send for folder today, or remit direct to this bank. 


GLOBE SAVINGS BANK 


Department 20 


SAVINGS 





Paid in capital 


The Company was 


1899. Its principal 


California 











—— 
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May 2—The Senate Committee on_ Finance 
cides to devote the time until Saturday, 
May 13, to hearings on the Canadian reciprocity 
bill. es! : 
The Interstate Commerce Commission denies 
the application of several railways for relief 
from the operation of the long and short haul 
clause. f 
The debate on the free list bill in the House 
develops into! a free-trade-protection argu- 
ment. 

May 3.—The Senate Committee on Audit and 
Control of the Contingent Fund reports favor- 
ably the [La Follette resolution Jreopening the 
Lorimer case. 


GENERAL 


April 28.—Lloyd Griscom resigns as Republican 
chairman in New York. 


April 29.—Seven persons are killed and fifty in- 
jured in a railroad wreck near Martin’s Creek, 
N. J. 

General Reyes visits Vice-President Corral in 
Spain before sailing for America. 


April 30.—American Federation of Labor Offi- 
cials formulate plans for the defense of the 
McNamara brothers, charged with dynamiting. 
Governor Wilson’s Western itinerary is made 
public. 

Ohio legislative bribery charges, it is now clear 
will be more far-reaching than supposed, anc 
the arrest of a score of legislators is daily ex- 
pected. 


May 1.—Charles H. Hyde, New York’s City 
Chamberlain, is indicted by the Grand Jury 
for bribery, the charge growing out of the 
Robin loan of $130,000 to the Carnegie Trust 
Company. 

Charles F. Leach, formerly Collector of Customs 
at Cleveland, institutes a suit for $100,000 
damages for libel against Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh. 


J. Pierpont Morgen pare $42,800 for ‘‘ Le Morte 
d’Arthur,”’ at the Hoe library sale. The book 
was printed at Westminster by Caxton, in 1485. 

More than 200 policemen of Cleveland resign 
from the Forum Club to escape suspension by 
the Mayor. 


~ 2.—James H. Preston is elected Mayor of 

altimore on the Democratic ticket. 

City Chamberlain Hyde resigns and issues a 
statement charging conspiracy against_ the 
= fae administration. He is held in $7,500 
bail. 


May 3.—Mayor Gaynor accepts. Chamberlain 
Hyde’s resignation, at the same time expressing 
belief in that official’s innocence. 

Three Ohio State Senators, two Representatives, 
and the sergeant at arms of the Senate are 
indicted for soliciting and accepting bribes. 

The Massachusetts Senate defeats the proposed 
income tax amendment to the United States 
Constitution by one vote. 
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ThE GrankCdnyon ofthe 


Yellowstone 


The years drop away and one grows young in Yellowstone Park. In this 
vast Rocky Mountain domain of 3,312 square miles, at an average eleva- 
tion of 7,500 feet, are canyons, cataracts, geysers, hot springs—a store 
house of wonders and curiosities. No better place in all the world could 
be found to commune with nature, rest the mind and rejuvenate the body. 


Season 1911: June 15 to September 15 


Five up-to-date hotels, including rustic Old Faithful Inn, and for this season the mag- 
nificent new Grand Canyon Hotel, outdoing the most famous resort places in its superb 
location, complete appointments and service. 


Low Summer Tourist Fares 

to Yellowstone Park, the Pacific Coast, Puget Sound and Columbia River regions. 
Annual Rose Festival, Portland, June 5-10, 1911. Special Fares in effect May 29, 30 
and 31. Return limit July 31. Other selling dates for special tickets are: June 5, 6, 
10 to 22; June 27 to July 5, account Int’l Sunday School Assn. and Nat’l Educational 
Assn. meetings in San Francisco and Christian Church Convention in Portland. Full 

articulars on request, with illustrated literature telling of the trip over the ‘Scenic 
ekwar through the Land of Fortune.” Send 6c in stamps for ‘““Through Wonder- 
land” and ‘‘Yellowstone Park Hotels.” 


Northern Pacific Railway 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 
The New Grand Canyon Hotel 














FIFTY YEARS AGO 


~ 13.—A Union convention assembles at 
heeling, Va. 


May 14.—The Postmaster General annuls the 
contract for carrying the mails between St. 
Louis and Memphis, owing to the forcible 
stoppage of steamers. 


May 15.—A proclamation of neutrality with re- 
spect to the War between the States is issued 
by Queen Victoria. 


May 16.—Brigadier-Generals Butler and McClellan 
are appointed Major-Generals. 


May 17.—A submarine boat, supposed to be 
owned by the Confederates, is captured at 
Philadelphia. 


May 18.—Arkansas is admitted to the Southern 
Confederacy. 


May 19—The Federal steamers, Freeborn and 
Monticello, exchange shots with a Confederate 
battery at Sewall’s Point, Va., and the Free- 
born captures two schooners with Confederate 
troops in the Potomac. 


May 20.—The North Carolina State Convention 
Passes an ordinance of secession. 


Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky, issues a procla- 
mation of neutrality. 





Just in Time.—Tue Frrenp—“I suppose it 
was hard to lose your daughter?” 
Tae Farner—“ Well, it did seem as if it 
would be at one time, but she landed this | 
fellow just as we were beginning to give up 








hope.” —Christian Intelligencer. | WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 











ere 
No cruise equals in scenic interest that Books 
along the shores of Alaska. But to know Write today. They tell you 
this wonderful Northland and appreciate its where to go tofind just the kind of 


a goodtime you want. They de- 


INEXPRESSIBLE SCENIC GRANDEUR scribe the pleasures and pastimes of 


its ideal summer climate and or agg days, you New England Vacations 
must see the land beyond the shores. They give the location and altitude of 
But before you complete your plans or every mountain, lake and seashore resort 
make your reservations for a trip to Sitka, ee oe Se — 
Skaguay, the Glaciers and Totem Pole wranren AO este pa eracrnsions 
Land send for our very interesting book- ro aecneaen 
4 =< y sting This Helpful Information FREE 
lets, Alaska A long the Shores and if you write at once for one of these books. 
pan ” (hp Apeetnece 3? Te as of Summer rte 
Beyond” and “ Opinions.” Free on re N. Y., N. H, & Hartford R, R. Territory 
quest and worth requesting. , New England Vacation Resorts 
. = Boston & Maine R, R. Terri:ory 
Herman Weig, Gen’l Agt. Traifie Department Vacation Board and Summer Toursin Maine 
White Pass & Yukon Route White Pass & Yukon Route Maine Central R. R. Territory 
31 N, La Salle St., Room 505, Winch Building, 


Chicago, Ill, Vancouver, B, C, 








ADVERTISING U 
Room 969, 80. Station, Boston, Mass, 
The New England Lines 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Greatest Fishing Country in America 


Nova Scotia 


THE LAND OF EVANGELINE 


Virgin lakes and streams teeming with trout. 


est waters open to ever) body. 


Just one night from Boston by 
superb 19-knot Twin Screw Steamships of 


Dominion Atlantic 
Railway S. S. Line 


Leaving Long Wharf (Foot State St. de Bos- 
ton, Every Tuesday and Friday at 1 P. M. 
Ask for information about Camps and Hotels. 
Let us furnish you with a competent guide and 
send you some illustrated literature on fish 

bap game in Nova Scotia. 
F. MASTERS, New Eng.Supt.,362 Washington St.,Boston 
R U. PARKER, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Kentville, Nova Scotia 


P. GIF KINS, General Manager 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


cane. $10 TO $15 AWEEK AND HOLD 
OUR POSITION BESIDES 

No Pt e, as manufacturers of 

potas just in season specialties, have new 

MAIL ORDER PLANS to keep our 

went Be busy. We furnish everything. Large 

= Small capital. Experience unneces- 

ou are one of the want-to-go- 

wily kind, —_ for our most modern plan. 


Sworn statement 
jJ.M PEASE MFG. CO. 
151 Pease Bldg. .» Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR WRITERS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
Wanted. You can write them. We teach 
you by mail. No experience needed. Big 
demand and pay. Book Free. Ass’d M.P. 
Schools, Room 920, Chicago Opera House 

Block, Chicago. 


WE SELL MSS. ON COMMISSION. 

No advance selling fees, Necessary revision 

and typewriting at reasonable rates. Directed 

by eminent and successful author. Endorsed 

by leading publishers. Mail MSS. today. 
ITERARY BUREAU, INC. 

813 Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE gather material for club women, 
writers, and -_" % eee literary advice, 
correct MS and look up ancestors. 
BUREAU" OF RESEARCH 
$15 E. 5th St., New Albany, Ind. 


SPEAKERS, Lecturers: We gather material 
for your speech, oration, club paper, essay. 
Expert literary service on topics for occasions, 
Lyceum work prepared. Endorsements. 
Authors’ Agency, 153 Lenox Ave., N ew York. York. 


HELP WANTED 























PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


Patent ag 45 $8,500 offered for one in- 
vention, k* How to Obtain a Patent”’ 
and “What von tin ent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch forfree reportas to patentability. Pat- 
ent obtained or Fee retumed. We advertise 
your patent for sale at our expense. Establish- 

ed 16 years. Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attorneys s, 985 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Ideas W: anted— Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. 72-page guide 
and list of 200 inventions wanted sent : ree. My 
personal services. Trade marks, copyrights. 
R. B. Owen, Dept. 45, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS: For facts about Prize and 
Reward Offers and for books of Great 
Interest and Value to Inventors, send 8c 
nee to Puss. PATENT SensE, Dept. 63, 

arrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY 
2 Books free : ‘* What and How to Invent— 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l- -p. 
a Special offer. Highest ni 
E. Vrooman, 806 F, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS PROMPTLY OBTAINED 

Our free booklet will help you to for- 
tune. Read papers 11 and 12 oo applying 
for patent. Write today. WIFT & CO. 
307 7th St., N. W., Washington, Dic. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send ay ioe free re - as to 
patentability. GU OOK and WHAT 
TOINVENT, ik gon ke o% List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention, Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 
Progress; sample fre 


e. 
VICTOR J. EVANS &CO. Washington. 























GOVERNMENT WANTS RAILWAY 
Mail Clerks; Carriers; Postoffice Clerks. 
Common education sufficient. Thousands of 
appointments coming. Write for list. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. K 51, Rochester, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 








AGENTS WANTED 


Free Gold sample goes with first letter. 
Something entirely new. Every firm wants 
it. Orders $1.00 to $100.00. Nice pleasant 
business. Write today METALLIC MFG. 
CO., 428 N. Clark St., Chicago. 








EXPERIENCED ENGLISH Governess 
desires Near in American family with 
childre: od French scholar; can offer 
highest i arnt Willing to pay own voy- 
age over. Miss Hobgen, care of Mme. Percy 
Peixotto, Lilianhéf, Guntersthal bei Frei- 
burg, Baden, Germany. 


THIRSTY TIME SOON 
The_ Islands Company Catawba Grape 
Juice is perfectly delicious. Agents given 
exclusive territory. Send for prices. The 
Islands Co., 4372 Carnegie Av.,Cleveland,O. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








More Than One Million Readers 
weekly consult the Classified Columns of The 
Literary Digest, among which are influential 
bankers, physicians, merchants, lawyers, etc. 

Your offer can be placed before this vast 
buying public at a very nominal cost—$4.50 
and up per week. Write us for particulars. 





THERE IS AN increasing demand for 
Oklahoma mortgages for investing funds. 
We will send at! our booklet ‘*G,” explain- 
ing our 6% ai eaten yn by 
farm and city p preps 
OKL ‘AHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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FOR SALE 

COLUMBIA, with 3 bodies, Coupe, Tour- | 
ing, Runabout, just ov erhauled, coupe body 
brand new ; new tires and extra tires. Com- 
plete equipment. Total mileage about 7,600. 
Excellent condition; just painted. A. D. 
Brixey,7 24 Whitney Ave., N: New Haven, Conn. 
New York Address, 30 "Church St. 





Listing your Used Car for sale here means 
reaching an audience of over a million readers 
who are automobile - ers. Featured in 
second issue each mont Write for rates, 


| dio Model 
| and electric lights, 22 1 power, in good 
| condition ; must have ¢ 


FOR SALE 





$600 FORA QUICK SALE—Four-cylinder 
‘ord Roadster, full equipped, 


AARON BLOMQUIST, Horpvitte, NEB. 





PIERCE ARROW Seven Passenger Car, 
fully equipped, splendid condition, for saie 
cheap. Also Rothschilds limousine bod ly. 

R wner 
New York. 


- Of . 


Cc. 
149 Columbus Ave. 
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They are crisp and will ae “p  indetiagll 

They are clean and easy to handle when 
feeding. 

They are appetizing 

They are wholesome. 
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They are free from moist : 
Dogs fed on C bampion Dow Bien need Rayme 
no worm medicine } 
They make the coat soft and glossy, a. 
ST. PAUL BREAD CO, St. Paul. Minn, 
AIREDALES COLLIES ae 
Anc 
THE a Fars KENNELS FOR S ALE 
pring Valley ee 
30 miles rom New York City, a rie R. R. | TWO MALE and eo COLLIES (a}} british Isl 
Always have registered young Airedales for | registered). Prices and description on api. June 
discriminating buyers. cation. VAUFREY KENNELS, Jeanerette, |, R 
Coos Strain of Airedales—Pred and | _WEOFFER a nice selection of Spring. {| MOUND 
vented walker ideal A éreda/econditions. We| dale Collie Pups at $15 to $25 ead, 
have the ‘‘ pal” you want. ome of Elruge | Grown dogs and bitches, open or bred, for 
Monarch,W one $ greatest Sire. Ask for cat- | Sale. 2 We have a few choice Airedale Te. Four t 
alogue—Best ye rier P ay Write me. ly, S 
GOOS KENNELS, North Bend, Oregon. >. L. SAVAGE, St. Charles, Ill, July, Se 
We 
POODLES SCOTCH COLLIES OF QUAIY| Th 
e 
White Toy French Poodles and By KNOLLWOOD cout KENNELS 
Toy Pomeranian Spitz. Perfect Cobden Tlinois | 
~ oe gag from ek winning ee —— M 
stoc rice reasona ) e. lediterr 
ROHDES TOY KENNELS HAWTHORN COLLIE KENNELS | “ 
aan, Michigan} } Beautiful golden sable and white pedigreed 
Scotch $s yo Ag omy istered 
sires. 5 up. aithful, loyal, devoted 
REMEDIES youngsters. C. RYDE , Cummaaquid, Mass. ALL EI 
D I S T E M P E R Workers, Collie Pups. Companion, Ma 
Its Prevention and Cure Show Dog 
A booklet describing a new bacteriological | Best of Breedin ng. Prices Teasonable, Our S 
discovery, full = interest ¥ tg Aa owner. Coles axe be anaes ree give satialactin Ra 
‘ree on_ application. HE PROTECTIVE | every place. LEN Tana Couuir Kennais, 
Serum Company, Box 116, Bayonne, N. J. ! Tekoa, Washington. E. W. Mahoney, Prop, owe 
~—— 306 Washing 
PUBLICATIONS fiom, Ben 
ee = —— FB fhiladelphia 
— 
IF YOU HAVE A DOG| AIREDALE TERRIERS }&*"# 
you should read The Aristocrats of Dogdom 
FIELD AND F ANCY dm my for their intelligence and all ’round 
usefuln 


THE KENNEL REVIEW tellsallabowt 
them, publishing more Airedale = p 

all other kennel papers combined. Sen san 
for sample copy of this beast . 
monthly dog 
$1 per year. 

The Kennel Review, 59th St. » Kansas City, 


Where to Co—Hew to Go 


For the Summer Vacation and trip, Moun- 
tain and Seashore, Afloat and Ashore. 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
Subscription Offer on application. 

FIELD AND FANCY 
14 Church St. New York 








¢ 








A well-planned trip is one doubly enjoyed. 

A carefully investigated resort is one most likely to give 
satisfaction. 

If you map out your itinerary beforehand, you will save 
those petty annoyances which sometimes detract from the 
solid enjoyment of travel. 








resort, its special attractions, the best hotels. 


If you would like any information on rates, routes, etc., 
or any special suggestions, write to us and we shall be glad 
to help you. If we cannot tell you ourselves, we are i 
touch with those who do know. 


| Directory Lheliterary Digest 


Travel Directory 
In our ANNUAL RECREATION ISSUE, out June 


\ 


tourists. 
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The fascination of exploring new fields is inherent to all se 
travel lovers. With many the keenest pleasure is in going}#— 
to regions which have not been previously visited. C001 

© Tours | 

WE SHALL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU =e 

. ours Aro 

Possibly you have some trip in mind about which you] fi te tue 
would like to have some information. mo 

Possibly you would like to know more about a certain dame 
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“=|Europe 


Raymond- -Whitcomb Tours 


i pont Class 


Spain, Italy 


six i countries 
June Io 


British Isles and Continent, May 27, 
June 10, 13, 17, 2 17, 28 and later 


| Round the World 


Seven Tours 
Four to Twelve Months each 


july, Sept. Oct., Nov., Feb. 





We are also agents for 


The Pilgrim Tours 

of Boston, Mass. 

MODERATE COST 

Mediterranean 

North Cape 

British Isles 
Coronation 

ALL EUROPEAN RESORTS 


Many Sailings in June 





Send for itineraries 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


406 Washington Street, Boston; 225 Fifth 





Avenue, New York; 1005 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia; Majestic Building, Detroit ; 
Giver Building, Pittsburg. 
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2.0 = University Travel | 





















holarly leadership and exclusive 
esdistinguish our arrangements. 
Let us write you about our 

WURS TO ITALY AND SPAIN 

Sail in May, June or July 

Extensions to Germany, France and England 
RUISES IN GREECE = meget bas 

Our own steam yacht ATHENA 

Choice of seasons; arrangements from America 
RNERAL TOURS INCLUDING NORWAY 


Ssilings in June and July. 
Tours to England as late as August. 


Send for announcement. 


19 Trinity Place, 


TURAL = is our theme 


RAVEL 
AY 10) 


IG TOUR gM 
DRONATION TOUR Saline MAY 25. 
ORWAY—RUSSIA - JUNE 10 
HER TOURS ITALY TO SCOTLAND 
Not the Biggest, Not the Cheapest, 
But the Best. 


CHAUTAUQUA TOURS 
Appleton, Wi i 


Boston, Mass. 











COOK’S TOURS 


10 Tours to Europe, many visiting 
pion for Coronation. Hotels and seats 
‘ocessions guaranteed. 
ours Around the World: Seven 
mars de Luxe this season, Westbound, 
etbound and Southbound. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, o hicago 
San Francise 0, Montreal, Toronto. 
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thson's Old World Tours 


delightful nine weeks’ tour of Europe. 
ling July 3rd. Exclusively first class. 
itineraries address 
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DIVER TOURS : 


‘The Best in Travel.”’ 
ND THE WORLD Sept. to Feb’y. 
|, SUMMER TOURS TO 

APAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 
| Trinity Place 
HOOOOOOODIOI 


OOOO 


XK Coeoe 


eS 


E.A.Robson,12 Laurence St.,Yonkers,N. ¥. | 


facil- 


| Limited 


REAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL | 


Europ 








Boston, Mass. | 








COME TO 
TEMAGAMI 


The Unspoiled Country 
Binvit lake and stream is an open 


invitation to one of the finest 
vacations you ever spent. 

‘Temagami is in the vast Forest Re 
serve of over 4,000,000 acres in Northern 
Ontario, mostly of virgin pine. Lake 
Temagami is a magnificent body of 
water with an irregular shore line of 
over 2,000 miles and contains over 1,500 
islands. Lake trout, speckled trout, pike, 
wall-eyed pike, pickerel and fighting 
black bass are found in great numbers. 
Such fishing has long since disappeared 
in the over-run regions. 

The Company maintains a chain of 
hotels where every comfort may be 
secured, but for those desiring to camp 
they will furnish all the necessary equip- 
ment and provisions. For a real vaca- 
tion for the ladies and children as well 
as the men come to Temagami. Drop a 
postal today for our new illustrated book. 


Temagami Steamboat & Hotel Co., Ltd, 


Temagami, Ontario, Canada 











ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


In Matters of Travel, Consult 


ARTHUR W. ROBSON 


Steamship and Railroad Passenger Agent 

127 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Tickets to and from Europe by all 

Lines. Personally Conducted Tours, 

Summer Cruises, etc. | Traveller’s 

Cheques. Letters of Credit. 
Correspondence Invited, or use the 

“ Bell” 
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information. Illus. 


GW.R } 


Englands 
Holiday Line 


JAS. C. INGLIS, 








NEW BRUNSWICK, Canada 


Boating, Bathing, Fishing and Camping. 

Splendid Moose, Caribou and Deer Hunting 
in season, also Partridge and Duck Shooting. 

River, Lake and Seashore Resorts. Spend 
your vacation where days and nights are | 
cool. Excellent hotel and boarding house | 
accommodation at reasonable rates. ‘Write | 


The New Brunswick Tourist Association | | 
Dept. B, Saint John, N. B. 


forillustrated literature and other information | 








JUST OUT—SUMMER HOMES 
150 Page Illustrated Book, with full information 
in regard to Summer Resorts in Vermont and 
shores Lake Champlain with hotel, farm and 
village home accommodations. Prices $7 per 
week and up. Send 6c stamps for mailing. Ad- 
dress Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway. N.Y 

















| Select Booklets 


JOHNSON TOUR and Map 

June 10, 17, 24, etc. 60 to 100 days. Azores, 

| Gibraltar, Spain (Madeira, Algiers), Europe. 

W.A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 
tours. Per- 


sonal escort; $260 


wide choice of routes; eleven years’ experience; 
| highest testimonials. Apply at once 
| THE TEMPLE TOURS,S BeaconSt.. Boston,Mass. 





Select 9000 
mile sammer 











and 9 other coun- 
ITALY tries—Sailing May 10 The 
15 Days—$4! ie , IDEAL 
a, Send 


booklet. J. GRAHAM 
IDEAL TOURS be 1055-D, Pittsburg 


Way 








EUROPE AND ORIENT 
30th Year—Limited Parties— 
Exceptional Advantages; Strictly 
first class. Write for programs 
B Dr. &Mrs.11.8. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


=a TOURS UNDER ESCORT 
to the Mediterranean, Continent, British 


U Isles, Norway and Sweden. Starting in 
is@ May, Juneand July. Small parties, ex- 
perienced leaders, leisurely travel,mod- 
erate rates. Illustrated itineraries on 
P request. MARSTERS TOURS 
248 Washington St. 31 West 30th St? 
OSTON NEW YORK 

















HOTELS 











SPEND YOUR OUTING AT 


** PICTURESQUE HULETT’S”’ 


Desirable Furnished Cottages to rent. 
f{ulett House opens June 1 
H. Ww. BUCKELL, — LAKE GEORGE, N 2.:¥. 





The Simplicity and Privacy of Cottage 
Life with the Conveniences and Oppor- 
tunities of Hotel Life are offered by the 
Gotapes and Inn at JCK. HILL 
FALLS, Pa., the nearest mountain resort 
to New York and Phila. GOLF, TEN- 
NIS, RIDING, SWIMMING, Etc. 

















ORIENT AT COST 


Co-operative system, 11th year, best accommo- 
dation, best tour, actual cost. Select party, 
mostly Southern people, June 7. (Egypt and 
Palestine delightful in summer.) Europe, 


5up. Send immediately for booklet 
THE LIBBY TRAVEL CLUB, Spartanburg, S.C. 








° 
The Grinnell Tours to Europe 
For prospectus giving detailed informa- 
tion address 
Professor CHARLES N. SMILEY | 
Grinnell College Grinnell, Iowa 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND 


The Rhine, Paris and London. Private 
ae leaving July 1. Address 
J. R. Monroe, #2Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn. 





AVIDSON’S Bios, “250 up. 
Fifteen years in the business of Travel. 


6102 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, so TOURS 


Bex 78, Valley Cottage, N. 


EUROPE 


Earn your trip by forming a small party. 
Each party limited five to ten members. 
Bascock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn. 





@ RR) MITES ss Ue Ess aT Ua 
ODIAGRAM-MAP ts 


England’s Historic 
Sites and Scenes 


The Great Western Railway—the longest 
railroad in the British Isles—serves all the a 
cipal historic sites and scenes 
terminus in London is at Paddington ceasing 
‘Royal Gateway’ 


as Stratford-on-Avon, 
ord, are on the 


TGreat Western Railway of England 


G.P.A. for U.S.A., Mr. T. KATELEY, G.W.R., 355 Broadway, NewYork 


to whom please apply for Itinerary of Tours, free literature and all desired 
tion. Illus. Travel Book “HISTORIC SITES 
AND SCENES OF ENGLAND,” Price 10 cents, 


The 3 Great Routes to London 


G. W. R. from Fishguard 
~ Gateway of Europe). 
G.V . R. from Plymouth. 
3. W. R. from Liverpool. 


General Manager = 
MS et ius I ss es) i 


TheG. W. 

to stately Windsor, 
Cathedral cities and such famous 
3ath, and Ox- 
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DUNNING TOURS 


The Best of Europe in the Best Way 


Special Tours to Norway, Sweden & Russia 
The Most Competent Leadership 
BEACON TOURS 
Moderate in Price. 
PILGRIMAGES 
For Music Lovers, Book Lovers, 
Social Workers, Lovers of Old Ro- 
mance, Sketchers. 
MOTORING IN EUROPE 
All about it. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Unequaled itineraries. Best ar- 
rangeme ne Sailing September 6, 
Oc nent 

JAPA 


pM 21, 28, Sept. 6, 19, Oct. 4. 
Independent Tours. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 

102 Congregational House _ Boston, Mass. 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
PACIFIC TRAVEL BUREAU 
789 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











FROM] LONDON 
CONTINENT 


smoothest Sea ‘Lrip, New Palace 
Steamers, Largest. and Fastest 
Crossing the Channel, 

Night Service—via Folkestone-Flushing 
Day Service—via Queenboro-Flushing 
The Quickest and Most Convenient Route from 
England to Northern and Central Europe. 
Write for Booklets of Delightful Tours, 


SIDE TRIPS THROUGH HOLLAND 
The Picturesque Wonderland of Europe, 
at Very Small Expense—3 days—5 days— 
7 days—From London, Paris, Berlin—Start 

Any Time, From Anywhere. 

C. BAKKER, General American Agent 
Netherland State Rys.-Flushing Mail Route 

Dept. B, 355 Broadway New York 











UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World's Masterpieces of Art. 
One cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 








TORS ae" Ss | 333 os ITALY TO 

ENGLAND 
SPAIN. ROVIERA. ; yh Other tours. 
Partiesl5only, June- Sept. C, A. TuRRELL, 
Prof.Mod.Langs. Univ.of Arizona, Tucson. 

















ALL ABOUT TRAVEL IN 


ws, NORWAY «= 
Carriage 


Steamer, 
Sweden and Denmark 
NORTHERN TOURIST BUREAU 


| 








18 Broadway (Agents) New York City 





Walking in Tirol and Switzerland 


Are Special features. Ideal Vacation Tour. 
July 1 and 5. $395 to $450. Booklet. 
Recreation Club, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


___. LONDON 
SALISBURY HOTEL 


SALISBURY SQUARE 


pasar a Hotel in London; English service 
throughout ; lounge ; drawing | room ; billiard 
room. Accommodation for 200 guests; 
inclusive ~~ $2.50 per day. Coronation, 
one week, Under personal supervi- 
sion of Mr. an Mrs. T. Bartens. Rates, 
etc., gratis for stamp from 


THE LITERARY DIGEST TRAVEL BUREAU 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Of all high-class Restaurants 
in New York City none has 
ever achieved greater success 
in so short a time than 


O’DONNELL’S 
NEW RESTAURANT 


Broadway and 61st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE, CoLumBus 8357 


ACROSS B’WAY FROM THE NEW THEATRE 
CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 


Private Rooms for Parties of Six to Two Hundred 








A Visit to O’Donnell’s Will Make 


You a Permanent Patron 


“Quaint Cape Cod” 


Send for this Book 


New White and Gold Ball Room | 
Just Opened 








has a strange lure for most Americans—a 
fascination not easily described, yet very 
real. Who of us does not hope to makea 
pilgrimage to the City of Pleasure before he 
dies? ‘ PARISIANS — oe — 
takes you to the very heart of Parisian a : a. = 

outdoor gayety—Boulevards—open-air cafes We've a beautifully illustrated book that 
—parks—excursion points and pager tells about the summer pleasures that 
such as 7rouville, Monte Carlo, etc., of the ° : Joe eae 7 ee 
merry Parisian and his chic Parisienne. It’s await you on Cape Cod—the yachting, 


from the personal diary of F. Berkeley the bathing, the fishing, the golfing, and 
Smith, artist-author, who has himself‘‘lived ° ° 
: the social life. 


a, life.” 4 torr, a we or agen the 
author and his friends. oth, 250 pp. Bef f decide where to go this 
99 efore you deci g 
“ Parisians Out of Doors summer, send for “ Quaint Cape 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Boolkdealers ” 's free. 
ew York $1.50 or postpaid. Te Nok Cod It 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
i and Room 656 
The Lu re of th e Cc ity | co. South Station Boston, Mass. 
A NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN | aes : ad 
Just Published. By David James Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork | The Standard Dictionary shows all the vari 
Simo, cloth, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.30 ous shades of meaning of words, and contains 
“all the living words in the English language. 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer. 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 














Grand Trunk Railway System 


Most Direct Route to the “Highlands of Ontario” 
Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 


Lake of Bays, M etawan River, Algonquin National Park 
ges Tnmnamnd, Geamaien Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at One of 
These Delightful Spots 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations 
at moderate cost. The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance all 
things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will 
afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send for free map 
folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out of the ordinary resorts 
All this recreation paradise only one night away from the leading cities 
of the United States, via the Grand Trunk. Palatial trains provide 
every travel luxury to your destination. Address— 


J. D. McDONALD, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York City 
E. H. BOYNTON, 256 Washington St., Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bldg., Pittsburg 
W.E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal 

G. T. BELL. 


Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, 
treal 
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H.G *LUNOIS ms a 


. ELLIOTT ; 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Montreal (8)}* j'">"""*; 














May 13 


EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the corn 
of words, the 
sulted as arbiter. 


Queries referred to this department will be answered ¢ 
the printed column, and, owing to limited space, will be sele 
with a view to general interest. 


“A.C. S.,"" De Funiak Springs, Fla.—* Ki 
give the pronunciation of the three words, ‘Heh 
ism,’ ‘ Aristobulus,’ and ‘ Philistine.’ ”’ 

The pronunciation of these words is as follg 
hi’bra-izm (i as in machine); ar-is’’to-biu’lus @ 
in feud); fi-lis’tin. 

“J. E. M.,”” New Orleans, La.—*‘‘ Please e 
the meaning of the word ‘gradus-epithet’ inj 
following quotation from Saintsbury’s ‘Short 
tory of English Literature’: ‘|This] piece (R 
the Lock) in which no fault can be found excep 
the frequency of the gradus-epithet.’ "’ j 


‘ S1) 


The term ‘‘gradus”’ is defined by the Stanpy 
Dictionary as ‘‘a dictionary of quantities in pp 
ody, to aid pupils in making Latin verse.” Ttg) 
in the combination ‘‘gradus-epithet”’’ in the @ 
nection here given is probably due to a eritie 


the same way as Latin scholars refer to the gp 
in order to fill a metrical blank without due 
to the fitness of the phrase so chosen. 

“J. E. R.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘ Please expl 
the construction of the word ‘here’ in the two) 
lowing sentences: ‘I stand here.’ ‘I am hg 
Could it be considered an adjective in the seg 
sentence? ”’ = 


adverb complement. Fernald’s ‘‘ Working Gr 
mar of the English Language”’ gives the rule’ 
‘‘an intransitive verb may take an adverb 4 
complement to complete the sense; as, The# 
is here. The letter is there.” 4 
“J. C. B.,”’ Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—‘ Please gf 
whether ‘affecting’ or ‘effecting’ is the propery 
to use in the following notice: ‘You are h 
notified that a petition has been filed in this 
affecting the boundary lines of school distriet: 


‘Affecting’ is the correct word, used 
sense of acting upon or changing. This mea 
may be clearly seen in the derivation of the} 
from the Latin afficio, to influence. The word! 
fecting’’ conveys the idea of accomplishin 
achieving, and is not suitable in this instances 








MED TERRANEE 
a] FRANCE’ 
GREATES 





operating own automobile line 
thru famous French Alps, the me 
beautiful city, mountain castle af 
village scenery in the world. 
Lake Geneva to the 
Mediterranean 
by Automobile 
456 MILES—5 DAYS 
$37.70 


For full information address 


L. J. GARCEY, General Agent 


Cor. 30th St. and 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
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of a too frequent use of phrases that indicateg 
lack of precision, such as might be selected in m 
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